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WHOLE No. 2,093 


THE FIRST AMERICAN HEATING STOVE. 


A stove manufacturer in the Middle West has started a move- 
ment to recognize Benjamin Franklin as the inventor of the fore- 
runner of the modern heating stove. The matter has developed 
as follows: 

A bronze tablet, suitably inscribed, will be placed in the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia, and it is hoped to collect sufficient funds 
to create one or more scholarships in the Franklin Institute, to be 
known as Franklin Stove Scholarships. 

The necessary funds for the work are to be raised by contribu- 
tions of $5 (more if desired) from manufacturers, dealers and 
others, whose businesses have been made commercially possible by 
Franklin’s invention. The contributors should include manufac- 
turers of both coal and gas stoves, deal- 
ers, gas companies and others, for Frank- 


German stove and the “ Pennsylvania Fire-Place,’’ this last probably 
the first stove designed and made in America. While it was called 
a fire-place, it was in reality a portable stove, as the term is under- 
stood to-day—a structure complete in itself. 

The thorough manner in which the advantages of the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Fire-place’’ are described is another evidence of the great 
mind of its inventor. He not only designed an improved heating 
appliance, but published a complete description of it, in order that 
everyone might become familiar with its operation ; and anticipated 
possible criticisms by adding a page of ‘‘ Objections Answered,”’ 

The illustration is a facsimile of a portion of his description; in 
which is included this note of the stoves in use in his day : 


“Thefe thingsbeing underftood, we 





lin’s fire-place was probably the first 
effort to heat air by passing it through 
ducts heated by the hot gases of a fire. 
His appliance was a portable stove set in 
a fire place, and it was a comparatively 
easy task to develop from it the heating 
and cooking stove of to-day, including 
those burning wood, coal or gas fuel. 

It will require about $75 for a small 
Bronze Tablet and about $500 for each 
Scholarship in the Evening Classes. If 
the sum collected warrants it, a collec- 
tion of books bearing on heating and 
cooking appliances will be added to the 
library of the Institute. 

There is no advertising for anyone in 
this project, and no profit, it is just the 
giving of a very small fraction of what 
we have gained in a business made pos- 
sible by Franklin’s invention. 

Any who are willing to aid can send 
contribution ($5 or more) to Mr. Frank 
K. Chew, Editor of the “‘ Metal Worker,” 
239 West 39th street, New York city, who 
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The fire being made at A, the flame and fmokt. will) 
afcend and ftrike the top T,..which will thereby’ receive 4 
confiderable heat. The {moke, finding “Ro No. “plflage, ups 
wards, turns over the top of the air-box,. and: defcends, bes! 
tween it and the back plate to the holésat.B, in *the’ bot=. 
tom plate, heating, as it paffes, “both plates of the air-boxy 

and the faid back plate ; the front plate; bottom ‘and fide: 
plates, are alfo all heated at the fame time. +; The. fioke' 


proceeds in the paflage that leads it under and behjnd’ the’ 
falfe back; ‘and fo rifes into the chimney. 


proceed to confider the Fire-places hereto- 
fore in ufe, viz: 

1. The large open fire-places ufed in 
the days of our fathers, and ftill general- 
ly in the country, and in kitchens. 

‘2. The newer-fafhioned fire-places, 
with low breafts, and narrow hearths. 

“3. Fire-places with. hollow backs, 
hearths and jams of iron, (defcribed by 
M. Gauger, in his tract entitled, La Me- 
chanique de Feu) for warming the air 
as it comes into the room. 

“4. The Holland ftoves, 
doors opening into the room. 

5. The German ftoves, which have 
no opening in the rooms where they 
ufed, 


with iron 


are 
but the fire is put in from fome 
other room, or from without. 

“6. Lron pots, with open charcoal fires, 
placed in the middle of a room. 
‘For thefe new chimneys, though they 
keep rooms generally free from fmoke, 
and the opening being contracted, will 
allow the door to be fhut, yet the funnel 
ftill requiring a confiderable quantity of 








has consented to act as treasurer of the fund. He will send a 
receipt, and later acknowledgment will be forwarded by the Frank- 
lin Institute. 

The president of the Franklin Institute this year is Mr. Walton 
Clark, who is vice-president of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany; and it was in a volume belonging to Mr. Clark that an ac- 
count of Franklin’s work on heating and ventilating was discovered. 
The book is entitled ‘““ Experiments and Observations on Electricity,”’ 
and was published in Philadelphia in 1745. 

In it are described the various means in use early in the eighteenth 
century to warm rooms: the open fire-place, the Holland stove, the 


air, it rufhes in at every crevice fo ftrongly, as to make a continual 
whiftling or howling, and it is very uncomfortable, as well as dan- 
gerous to fit againft any fuch crevice. Many colds are caught from 
this caufe only, it being fafer to fit in the open ftreet, for then the 
pores do all clofe together, and the air does not ftrike fo fharply 
againft any particular part of the body.”’ 

The modern American stove for heating and cooking, whether 
the fuel be wood, coal or gas, is based on the design of Dr. Frank- 
lin. The principle in the ‘* Pennsylvania Fireplace’ of passing air 
through flues and thus heating it and the surrounding air, is the 
foundation of our present day heating and cooking appliances, 
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THREE WAYS OF SPENDING MONEY TO MAKE MONEY IN THE GAS 
BUSINESS; WRITTEN FOR THE IOWA DISTRICT GAS ASSOCIATION. 





By H. B. MAYNARD. 


** Behold a sower went forth to sow. And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the wayside and the fowls came and devoured them 
up. Some fell upon stony places where they had not much earth, 
and forthwith they sprang up because they had no deepness of 
earth ; and when the sun was up they were scorched ; and because 
they had no root they withered away. And some fell among thorns 
and the thorns sprang up and choked them. But others fell on 
good ground and brought forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty- 
fold and some one hundred-fold.”’ 

That this parable is not original with us does not preclude its ex- 
emplifying quite accurately methods and results that have long ob- 
tained in the expenditures of moneys in the gas as in many other 
businesses. Many changes have come in the methods of the sower, 
and much improvement has been made in business practices con- 
cerning money disbursement. Very little seed reaches the birds 
these days, while stony ground and thorn thickets are negligible in 
percentage on lowa farms. It is undeniable, however, that much 
money leaves our tills that does not attain satisfactory produc- 
tivity. 

It isan absolute necessity in any business to spend money to 
make money, but it is just as essential that the manner of its ex- 
penditure should at least be a mean between the parsimony of a 
“tight wad ’’ and the prodigality of a drunken sailor. No line of ac- 
tivity affords ways more in number and greater in variety for 
spending money than the conduct of a public utility. Proper de- 
cision as to what ones to use calls for trained judgment. Advances 
in the arts require new and expensive improvements that are com- 
pensated by economy of production. Entirely good machinery and 
appurtenances are often junked to make room for more efficient 
types; appliances are outgrown long before their usefulness has 
terminated. The advisability and necessity for outlays of this 
nature is axiomatic. Commercial, fraternal and religious organ- 
izations are all but insatiable in their needs and demands, while 
the advertising promoter, the souvenir vendor and the sample 
salesman are ever with us. In what I say as to these, no dictum 
as to your action is intended—nothing more than a statement of 
personal views. 

Newspaper advertising is, to my mind, easily first in compensa- 
ting return of money invested. Frequent, large, well considered 
use of newspaper space is remunerative both direetly and _in- 
directly. Thereby you reach the prospective purchaser better than 
in any other way except by personal calls, and you present your 
goods more convincingly than is possible anywhere else except in 
your display room. Lucid, terse statements, attractively displayed 
in a newspaper, are result getters. However, no newspaper ad- 
vertisement is good enough to be repeated in the same paper. 
Variety is an essential there as at the dinner table. Ones appetite 
is stimulated by reading a lengthy bill of fare beyond what it ex- 
periences at a typical boarding table where what is coming is 
known. Every community has quite a proportion that reads the 
advertising columns as regularly asthe news columns, and it would 
soon quit both if repetition was practiced; and those who read and 
study the advertising columns are usually peeple who want to buy 
real prospects. Beyond this direct result is the effect of establish- 
ing friendly relations with the newspaper itself. It is very easy 
for a newspaper management to realize that a utility that uses its 
columns frequently is not wholly bad; and it is always possible 
that such a belief may in no small measure bring consideration in 
ease of unfair or socialistic attack. Friendly relations thus estab- 
lished may even find expression in the editorial columns, which 
might otherwise be closed to you. 

Program and business card advertising is least profitable, and 
fraternal and religious year books are a close second. Their onlv 
excuse for consideration is whether or not the possible ill-feeling 
engendered by a refusal would justify the small expense. 

Calendars are not to be thought of because such as would be 
preserved and displayed will entail an unjustifiable expense. 

Souvenirs are to be avoided unless their use tends to increase the 
use of your output. I would rather give a gas lamp to a man than 
a gum shooter to his little boy. 

Contributions by way of membership fees of officers and em- 
ployees in commercial organizations, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
are commended because of the association possible with the peo- 


ple in every community who do things. Subscriptions to league 
ball teams, to public band concert funds and for public bath-house 
operation are real opportunities to identify your company with the 
public spirit of a community. 

Our own company has found it profitable to get up club sub- 
scriptions for technical journals among employees and pay one-half 
the cost. Our annual picnic costs but a small sum compared to its 
value in preserving friendly relation between the families of em- 
ployees, and their loyalty to the company. We equip and main- 
tain a ball team in the local Jobbers’ League, and the expense, we 
believe, is returned many-fold. We do not buy tickets for dances 
and suppers given by fraternal orders, because they are so many 
and so frequent that the expense would be too great unless discrim- 
inaiton were shown, and it would be impolitic to play favorites. 

New business soliciting is the one sure way of increasing business. 
Its cost is practically remunerative in every instance. Suppose the 
output of your plant is susceptible of a 100,000,000 cubic foot in- 
crease within four years under ordinary extension promotion. If 
this growth is regular at 25 million per year there is much to be 
gained by an active canvass that will add 40 million the first year, 
30 million the second, 20 million the third and 10 million the last. 
If your net earnings are 40 cent per 1000, the total increased earn- 
ings under the “laissez faire” method for the four years would 
be $100,000 and under the active promotion method, $120,000; a 
$20,000 gain without any consideration of the savings by economies 
of increased manufacture. 

Installing fuel appliances on trial and giving free gas, if neces- 
sary, to demonstrate the adaptability and economy of the appliance 
is seed sown in most fruitful ground. 

Frequent examination of appliances to see that they are main- 
tained at highest efficiency, insuring their constant use, is an ex- 
penditure always justified. 

The sale and installation of appliances at cost has no longer the 
merit of necessity ; nor is there the old time justification of free 
service pipe beyond property line. 

Investment in are lamps, and their rental at prices that pay for 
maintenance and within reasonable time return the original outlay, 
is probably more necessary than ever, in view of the activities of 
the electric man with his high efficiency lamps. 

Cooking school demonstrations are not revenue producing now, 
as in the days before the merits of the gas range were generally 
admitted ; though there are yet communities where they are war- 
ranted. 

The foregoing, I think, proves that there are many directions in 
which money can be spent to make money. There is a real ques- 
tion as to what we shall fall for; but there is no question to my 
mind as to how. By that I mean that the decision should be 
made promptly and with every appearance of willingness and even 
pleasure. A little haggling reluctance will impair or destroy the 
efficiency of any outlay that expediency or favor advises. Sign up 
with a smile and mean the smile, for “‘ cunning is a short blanket : 
pull it over your face and you expose your feet.’’ If the proposi- 
tion has no compelling merit, decline promptly and firmly, saving 
time and preserving your self-respect. Make plain your good rea- 
reasons for refusal and you at least establish your prudence. 

We have valuable advice in the injunction, ‘‘ Prove all things; 
hold fast to that which is good.’’ “‘He who would save his life 
(or his money) will lose it, and he who would lose his life (or his 
money) will save it.”’ 


By H. C. BLACKWELL. 


Spending money is the long suit of the average man, and judi- 
cious expending of money is amongst the most important duties of 
the heads of any business institution,—in other words spending 
money to make money. 

With this class of investment in the case of public utilities comes 
the expenditure of money on unprofitable extensions, and the ques- 
tion of how to avoid them. 

I have never seen $100 invested show more prompt results than 
in a standard gas analysis set to be used by the gas works forman 
or superintendent: The user of the apparatus at once seems to 
take a new lease on life, and his interest in his work greatly in- 
creases. We all well know how often it happens that when the 
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candle power of the gas seems low, the first thing to do was to ask 
the foreman at the works if anything was wrong. Asa rule, he 
replied that everything was lovely, so we simply instructed him to 
‘* give her another gallon of oil,’”’ or “ try a little less steam in the 
generator,’ or “‘slow down the exhauster a little.” These time 
worn remedies fade away with an“analysis set, and we don’t waste 
the gallon of oil, or reduce the efficiency of our water gas set or 
stack of benches. 

One hundred and fifty dollars invested in a calorimeter is money 
well spent, and this, with an analysis set, will save many a gallon 
of oil and prevent most of our complaints. As a rule complaints 
do not originate from what we consider poor gas; the most fruitful 
source of complaints is rich gas to-day, lean gas tomorrow and thin 
gas the next day. We would receive a great many less complaints 
from our customers by supplying them gas containing 575 B. T. U. 
every day, than by supplying 650 B.T. U. for a week and then 
dropping down to 500 B. T. U. for a day and back up to 650 again. 
It is the fluctuations from one quality to another that causes our 
customers to complain, and this fluctuation can be eliminated by 
the use of a calorimeter and a gas analysis set, because the varia- 
tions are caught at the works before they reach the customers. 

It is a too well known fact that most of the troubles of a gas 
company originate at the plant, and if we can eliminate the causes 
by the expenditure of a little money, we can retain the good will 
of the public, which is our greatest asset. In fact, it is the one 
thing that decides whether we make money or lose money. 

A few cents and the time dictating will bring from the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., bulletins No. 32 and No. 34. well 
worth the manager’s time to read. 

In many of our plants we find relief valves on the discharge of 
the oil and boiler feed pumps. Why not a pump governor and let 
the pump start and stop automatically as required, and not use 
steam continuously for no good reason. Collect the waste water 
about the plant and re-use it. Don’t try to fill up the river. 

Many are stilled with the idea that any sort of an “ old guy ’ is 
good enough for a gas works foreman, just so he is not afraid of 
tar ; but be careful he is not costing you good money each day. 

Last of all, to stay within the five hundred word limit, send your 
representatives to the meeting of the Iowa District Gas Association 
and pay their expenses, but be sure that they attend the sessions. 


, 


By G. W. CLABAUGH. 


If the subject assigned me could be conclusively answered, the 
greatest problem before gas men would be solved, and there would 
be nothing more to be done but spend our money with promised 
profitable returns. 

It will, however, no doubt bring out discussion, for there are 
many men of many minds, and it is well that there are, for out of 
debates some definite truths must come—and it is these truths that 
we are after. 

In the discussion, I am going to assume that we have a fairly up- 
to-date manufacturing plant, and improvements can be made only 
by the cheapening of the material used in gas making. We then 
have the Distribution Department and the office expenditures as 
factors with which to reckon. 

The Distribution Department of a gas company is undoubtedly 
the most important branch of the business, for it is here that the 
service to the consumer is rendered and, as it is service we are 
selling to-day, the delivery of gas being but an incident of the 
business, we can readily see that to this department we should give 
much attention. 

In our efforts to cheapen the cost of gas at the burner, let us 
consider if we are rendering the best and most lasting service to 
our consumer. It is here that money can be judiciously spent that 
will bring good returns to the company, for we all recognize that 
a satisfied consumer is our best asset, and a dissatisfied one a heavy 
liability. So we should spend money, if we wish to make money, 
in perfecting our Distribution Department: A man, because he 
ean be employed cheaply, may become the most expensive employee 
in the company by poor work or judgment. I would therefore en- 
deavor to have good men well paid; men who, because of their 
pay being sufficient to support them and their families, will give 
their time and thoughts to their employers. 

It is well to spend money for the needs of your company in your 
own town, reciprocity being an argument that can not be too much 
advanced in any business. Be liberal in your donations to public 
benefactions, for a “ tight wad” cannot expect to have many ad- 
mirers:; and it is the greatest number of friends that we seek in 


our business. I do not mean to give money to every object that 
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comes up, that would be most unwise, but there are commendable 
projects in your town which it is well for your company to have a 
part in. 

At times it is well to lay mains in advance of improvements, for 
often a certain district may be built up and become profitable by 
anticipating the wants of the people. This expenditure should 
have the most careful consideration of the manager, however, for 
he should know the probable growth of his town, and keep apace 
with it. 

The office of a gas company is where the customer comes for all 
purposes, and we cannot be too particular as to our employees re- 
membering that the weakest link in the chain of our organization 
is the strength of the whole ; and we should have high grade men 
there, particularly in positions where they come in contact with the 
public. False economy here may be a great expense to the com- 
pany. 

Money should be spent for needed repairs at all times, for it is 
the greatest economy to keep every department of the plant at its 
highest efficiency. 

Advertising undoubtedly pays, but the greatest care should be 
exercised in the expenditure of money in this department, for it is 
one of the places where a great waste may occur unless most care- 
fully considered. 

I would summarise the foregoing as follows: 

Spend money in order to give your consumers the very best and 
most efficient service. 

Hire good men in all departments and pay them what they are 
worth. The total cost of employees will be probably less than in 
many instances where more men of a lower type are employed 
because they can be gotten at a less wage. 

Spend money to keep your property in an efficient condition at 
all times. 

Spend money anywhere your judgment tells you a profitable re- 
turn can be had. 








Accidents that Could Have Been Prevented. 


scoala 
Mr. J. B. Douglas takes these from late reports: 


A valve box near a tar still was not covered, and the opening 
was obscured by snow. An employee stepped into the box and was 
injured. He narrowly escaped a broken leg or more serious in- 
jury, which would have given the man who left the cover off some- 
thing unpleasant to think about. 

A lineman climbed a pole to tighten nuts on cross arms, and 
called for a groundman to throw him a wrench. He sat on a cross 
arm carrying wires charged with 2,300 volts, and in endeavoring 
to catch the wrench was seriously burned. He should have takena 
wrench up with him, or used a handline to draw one up. 

A carpenter working on the roof of a building dropped a piece 
of lumber, which in falling struck a laborer working in the yard. 
Falling objects cause a high percentage of accidents, and persons 
working in overhead positions should be particularly careful, 

Troubleman was connecting up an electric service when his 
thumb was punctured by a wire. He gave the wound no attention, 
and infection resulted involving the entire arm. Similar neglect 
of small wounds has caused fearful disfigurement and even death. 
It doesn’t pay. 

A fitter stood on the cylinder head of a pump while connecting 
the discharge line. The cylinder head was covered with tar and 
he slipped and fell. If he had used a ladder, the accident would 
not have occurred. 

A main ditch was properly shored except at one point, where it 
caved, and an employee was carried into the ditch with the earth. 
‘A chain is no stronger than its weakest link.’”’ Had the pre- 
cautions against caving been thorough, the accident would have 
been, avoided. 

Meter repairer was soldering a meter and the solder came in 
contact with some water, causing it to “ pop’”’ into his eye. As 
moisture is likely in meter seams, goggles are suggested. 

Employee was holding bar while another was striking with 
sledge. He missed the bar and the man holding bar was struck 
over the eye. Had tongs been used to hold the bar, the accident 
would not have occurred. } 

Orderman had a stop key insecurely tied on his bicycle. It 
gradually worked loose and came in contact with the front wheel 
of the bicycle, throwing the rider to the street. A fall of this 
kind, particularly in busy traffic, is likely to be serious. Care 
should be taken to fasten securely anything carried on bicycles or 
motorcycles. 
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CORRECTING MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 





[Part of the Discussion on Harmful Publicity at the Mid-Year Conference, N. C. G. A.] 


R. Fr. PierceE.—Publicity in the last analysis is the business of 
creating impressions, and it does no good to place a name or a trade- 
mark from one end of the country to the other so that it meets the 
eye of every person once a day, unless the impression is favorable to 
the use of the commodity. The most lasting impressions are those re- 
ceived in a rather unconscious way ; instilled into our consciousness 
rather than bludgeoned in as bare statements. Ordinary billboard 
advertising and publicity of that character has one fatal drawback, 
viz., that a person is instinctively steeled against the impression he 
believes the advertising is attempting to create. That is, he per- 
ceives the advertisement with the impression uppermost that some- 
one is trying to sell him something and that they are going to do 
it without a struggle. He is antagonized because he sees the ob- 
vious purpose of the advertisement. However, it may carry the 
power to impart an impression of which he is unsuspicious, and 
which will be much more lasting and effective. It is publicity of 
this character with which we are particularly concerned. In the 
daily press, and in trade journals, we encounter from day to day 
many statements that are on their face either antagonistic or 
detrimental to the use of gas, or they carry an unfavorable im- 
plication. In many instances it is not done deliberately but is the 
result of the general attitude towards gas entertained by the pub- 
lic. If you analyze your own impressions, outside of those that you 
have obtained in the business, I think you will find that generally 
the impressions you receive have not been altogether favorable. 
Let me tell my experience. The first knowledge practically I had 
of gas was about four years ago when I entered the business. Be- 
fore that all I knew was that it was made from coal by performing 
certain operations on it, and that you could send it through a pipe 
and touch a match to it and get light or heat, or commit 
suicide and all sorts of other interesting and enticing things. In 
reviewing the impressions I received concerning gas, one stands out 
prominently, the fact that when I was a youngster in the public 
schools I saw the statement that one gas burner was equal to five 
men in vitiating the atmosphere of a room. That is the only difi- 
nite statement concerning gas that I received in the course of my 
common school education. Nearly every one of us has a similar 
impression, and we see it reflected in some of the technical litera- 
ture to-day. For instance, in some States the factory inspectors 
have ruled that a gas lighting appliance must be accompanied by 
ventilation facilities equal to those provided for five persons. If 
you wonder how that came to be incorporated in the factory in- 
spectors’ code take up Kent’s “ Handbook for Engineers,’’ and you 
will find the statement there; and you will find it in various text 
books. There have been a great many statements of that character 
which we have tried to correct. I will cite a few instances of our 
correspondence with different individuals and concerns. We com- 
municated with the author of the “Handbook for Engineers,”’ 
calling his attention to the fact that the statement was not true, 
and presented exhaustive data to him from the test by Dr. Samuel 
Rideal, of London. We did the same with a number of individuals 
who occupy positions as instructors in colleges, and men who pre- 
pare text books which the oncoming generation will depend upon 
for information concerning the hygienic aspects of the use of gas. 
The President addressed a communication to all the factory in- 
spectors in the United States, and advised them, summarizing the 
data from Dr. S. Rideal’s test, that we would furnish complete 
copies of the report if they desired them; and a great many did 
ask for them. Undoubtedly this will be reflected in more reason- 
able regulation on the part of factory inspectors and commissions 
In the future. We had occasion to call the attention of a manu- 
facturer of blowers and ventilating machinery to an advertisement 
in which reference was made to the use of gas in a perfectly 
honest manner, but which carried an unfortunate implication. The 
advertisement ran something after this fashion: that a room ina 
large factory, where a certain amount of gas was consumed for 
heating purposes was maintained in a livable hygienic condition by 
the removal of the products by such and such an installation. We 
called his attention to the fact that gas companies were among the 
most important of hiscustomers. He replied that they had intended 
no implication of that character, and that no such reference would 
appear again in their advertising. In a leading periodical there 
appeared an editorial and extracts from an article on gas poisoning 
with reference to the cold weather hazard, and this also was taken 
up with the editors. I have not noticed anything more of that 


sort in the magazine, and I think our communication had a good 
effect. An advertisement referred to the fire hazard from broken 
fallen glassware and pieces of mantles from incandescent lamps. 
A great many people think that because a mantle is white hot, if 
by any chance it breaks and falls upon anything of a combustible 
nature it would start a fire. As a matter of fact, you can let a 
mantle from a lighted lamp drop into your hand and the ash will 
hardly seem warm. We called the attention of the advertiser to 
this and he withdrew the objectionable statement, apparently quite 
willingly, although he regarded it as something that he was en- 
titled to use in prosecuting his sales campaign. Another manu- 
facturer advertised a house heater equipped with an apparatus im- 
proving the pressure, which insured perfect combustion. The im- 
plication was of course decidedly detrimental to the gas company. 
In some cases the direct statement was made that all burners oper- 
ated with imcomplete combustion and produced carbonic oxide, 
which you know is poison. The representations made by the Com- 
mittee resulted in the manufacturer withdrawing the objectionable 
matter from his advertising. Another advertisement by a mana- 
facturer of a stove witha top of a unique type was, that it was the 
only one that insured complete combustion and hygienic operation. 
We wrote him and the matter was taken out. 

These are only a few instances of the work of this committee and 
the correspondence the president has been carrying on with adver- 
tisers, trade journals and the daily press, eliminating these insidious 
features which create an unconscious or not very definite impres- 
sion, but often a very powerful one in the minds of readers, which 
makes it more difficult to convert him to the use of gas or extend 
the use of gas in his home. 

The Committee is glad to have any matters of this character 
brought to its attention, because this is a tremendiously important 
matter. I never realized its importance until I interviewed several 
friends with the idea of finding out their real attitude towards gas, 
without asking them the question directly, feeling that, knowing I 
was in the gas business, they would not be quite frank with me. 
One friend used an open coal grate ina part of his house not 
reached by the central heating service, and I suggested to him to 
use a gas grate. He said: “I don’t think gas is a good thing to 
have in the house.’’ I said: “‘ You cook with it.” ‘“* Yes, we cook 
with it, but that is out in the kitchen, and there is no one there but 
the cook.” He had the impression that gas was not a good thing 
to have around. “Of course, properly controlled,’’ he said, “if 
you keep far away from it, it is all right; but I don’t think it is 
desirable to burn it in the house.’’ Now, he didn’t know where he 
got that idea. He may have gotten it in school when a boy. An- 
other man to whom I suggested the use of pilot lights, because he 
said that gas was so much trouble, always having to strike a match, 
said he thought he would’nt put them on because they might go 
out and somebody would wake up dead in the morning. The idea 
of one little pilot light affecting any one to such an extent as to be 
injurious is perfectly ridiculous. Yet many people have that im- 
pression. They don’t know where they got it, but they have the 
general impression that there are certain undesirable features about 
gas. 

We are trying to eliminate this feeling. Whenever we encounter 
anything in the press we take it up as I have stated. If you see 
anything published, any statement that carries with it a wrong im- 
plication, we shall be glad to have you direct the attention of the 
committee to it, so that we can prevent a repetition of it or per- 
haps obtain a retraction. 

CHAIRMAN ELcockK—Would it not be well for the Association to 
to circularize all gas companies and ask them to tell the committee 
of all accidents from the use of gas? 

SECRETARY SToTz—That has been done. A letter has been sent 
every gas company asking their co-operation. Many have replied 
and sent articles from local newspapers calling attention to 
things that have been taken up by them. The instances that Mr. 
Pierce has mentioned are only a few of the great many that have 
come to the committee. 

J. R. HARE—It seems to me that a great deal of the opinion of 
the public generally is due to newspaper accounts of accidents, made 
by reporters who write without full investigation. At a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Gas Works Section a suggestion was 
made to establish a publicity committee to induce the newspapers 
to come to us for information in regard to accidents. If the N. C. 
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G. A. could establish something of this kind and get the companies 
throughout the United States in line, a great deal of good could be 
done along the line suggested by Mr. Pierce. 

THE CHAIRMAN—A great deal of inaccurate news comes from re- 
porters writing up the story as he thinks it happened, due to the 
fact that most big corporations do not have a news bureau. If a 
reporter had to go to an official of a company, and wait maybe 
half an hour and then be told that he cannot see him, he is very 
likely to write the story up in his own way, and it is generally the 
wrong way. I think all corporations should have a news bureau, 
where newspaper men can get correct information. 

O. H. Foac—Since I have served as Chairman of this Advisory 
Committee, I am impressed with the fact that too many companies 
shove the burden on the committee and then forget all about it. 
All your Advisory Committee can do through the president is to 
help him in what you are doing yourselves. Last October a very 
objectionable article came out about a matter that happened in 
May. Of course, it was cold; there wasn’t anything for the com- 
mittee to do. The article was of such a nature that a little activ- 
ity by the gas company in that town, through the press or some 
other channel, would have corrected the improper impression it 
gave. 

There is still one very important thing to be done in this line of 
activity. We are trying to find some definite way to secure the co- 
operation of all the gas associations in this movement. The more 
that is done the greater the weight and the more effect it will have. 
I hope there will soon be some definite co-ordination of interests, so 
that the American Gas Institute and the various local associations 
will co-operate with the N. C. G. A. in correcting the harmful im- 
pressions created by articles that we have reason to believe are not 
true, 

GEORGE HARRIS—I would like to draw attention to one body of 
men that have great influence—the physicians. Within the last 
week a physician in New York expressed his disapproval of the use 
of gas cooking appliances in the kitchen, referring to the deleteri- 
ous effects, as he termed it, of using a gas stove. I think this com- 
mittee should extend its work and get at the physicians through 
the medical journals. You know physicians are looked up to and 
their opinions valued by all of us, second only to that of our spirit- 
ual advisers; and they have a powerful influence. 

J. E. MCSWEENEY—I suggest that a good way to meet this 
trouble is to cultivate the newspaper reporters. In Rochester we 
do that persistently and consistently, and make them understand 
that they can come to us for information and it will always be 
cheerfully given. 

The real difficulty is with the cub reporter rather than the older 
newspaper men. Obviously it takes a little time to get to him, 
and before you can get to him some of these things are bound to 
happen. The reporter who comes to see you is anxious to get a 
beat on the other fellow, and rather than lose a lot of time waiting 
he will write up the story as he thinks it happened. 

W. H. RoGERS—I was impressed with Mr. Pierce’s references to 
subconscious thought, and the impression he received when a boy. 
It occurs to me that we have with us an influence we could make 
use of to combat this in our own circles and among our employees. 
I am continually on the defensive to meet misinformation about 
gas. A day or two ago a member of my own family was walking 
down the street with me, and passing a tree that was dying, he 
said: ‘‘ There is another case where gas has killed a tree.’”’ I con- 
tradicted him, because trees die hundreds of miles away from a gas 
main, and I said: “I don’t want you to get the idea when you see 
a dead tree that it has been killed by gas.’”’ This young man 
should have known better, and that idea in a person whose life was 
so close to my own was disappointing. 

I believe if we take this subject up with our employees, and pre- 
pare their subconscious thought to recognize this error in the mind 
of the public and be ready to contradict it as soon as expressed, it 
would do great good. I am more and more convinced that thought 
is at the bottom of everything. If you get the thought right, the 
mechanical education will follow. 

Mr. NasH—The suggestion of a bureau or of some person to 
whom inquiries could be made in the case of accidents or casualities 
with gas companies is a good one; and I will give you an example 
of how effectively that is done by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany through its Bureau of Publicity. There is not an accident at 
any time day or night, but what every reporter immediately gets 
from the publicity bureau the authoritative story, and it goes out 
with the approval of the company. The Railroad Company takes 
the public into its confidence, admitting a mistake when there is one. 
When a story gets out that is not in accord with their interpreta- 
tion of the facts, they call the newspaper representatives sharply 
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to account, and invariably it is followed by a retraction. And the 
railroad company has not the great influence, in the way of adver- 
tising, that gas companies have. If the newspapers are shown 
that you are honest in giving them news, and that when you are at 
fault you admit it, and are treating the public honestly and square- 
ly, they will come to your publicity department and publish the 
story as you give it to them. I have been in the office of the rail- 
road company when an accident occurred and the wires were hot 
from the newspapers, and the complete story was given out in 
from five to ten minutes. They either give the facts over the 
telephone, or the reporters get it at the office. I think this isa 
plan that the big companies will have to come to eventually ; and 
the smaller companies can do it just as well. 

ROBERT FF. PIERCE—I would like to add one more thought 
to this discussion; that is, the every day advice of oculists that 
artificial light is injurious. A short time ago lI had charge of a 
booth of the Illuminating Engineering Society at a convention of 
the New York State Commercial Association in Buffalo, where we 
showed parallel examples of good light and bad light, using the 
same lamps in each case, but changing the arrangement of them. 
The exhibition was very well attended and interest was shown by 
physicians and the public generally. One part of this display was 
a desk lighted as 90% of desks in offices are lighted, namely, by a 
lamp with a green cone shade directly in front of the eyes of the 
person sitting at the desk, so that the glare from the paper is 
thrown up directly into the eyes. I was describing the exhibition, 
and one gentleman said, “I am very much interested in lighting. I 
practically ruined my eyesight by working under artificial light.’’ 
When I came to the horrible example of the desk lighted in this 
manner he said, ‘‘ That is the way my desk was lighted. What is 
wrong about it?” Then I described the purpose of the exhibition, 
and showed him where the lighting was wrong, and that the glare 
would destroy the eyes of any one working under it for any length 
of time, and I said, ‘“ What department of medicine do you special- 
ize in?” He said, “ Well, before I came around here I thought I 
was an oculist.” 








Pennsylvania’s Largest Gasser. 
i 


R. N. REED. 


One of the largest gas wells that has ever been struck in the 
Tri-State district came in a few days ago on the Spiegel farm near 
East McKeesport, Pa. At first it was thought to be merely a 
pocket, but the constant increase proved this idea wrong. 

The well is situated in an orchard, 50 feet from the road. When 
the well first came in the discharge was gradual, half an hour 
later rocks were being hurled in the air and the flow became so 
great that the usual methods of throwing rocks in it to act as 
a plug was of no avail. All attempts to stop it have been futile, 
and no gas company has been found who will guarantee the work. 
One company wants $50,000 before they will touch it. When the 
flow started the drilling cable and the 6-inch pipe were in the well. 
As the gas forced up the rocks great anxiety was felt for fear 
sparks might ignite the gas. 

The strike was made in the ** 100-foot sand ’’ less than 2,000 feet 
below the surface. Oilmen declare there has never been such a 
strike since the famous Murraysville well of 38 years ago. 

The drilling of this well opens up an entirely new field. There 
are several wells that have given gas since the striking of this one, 
and twelve more are being drilled. This well was started about 
5 weeks ago by a company of men living in Export, Pa., Messrs. 
J. K. Ake, Dr. W. H. Smithgall, H. B. Seight, W. B. Skelley, D. 
R. Hoover, S. S. Silvis and Walter Gordon. They have made 
arrangements with the Philadelphia Gas Company to take all their 
output. 

The Spiegel family have left their home as the roar and fumes 
of the gas made it impossible for them to stay there. Employees 
working on the farm have had to stop their ears with cotton, and 
the roar is so great that conversation is impossible a quarter of a 
mile away. At night the entire vicinity is in darkness for fear of 
fire. Guards are stationed on the road some distance from the 
well to warn people to throw away cigars or any thing which might 
cause a fire. No automobiles except those using the electric lights 
are allowed to pass. 

The contractor in charge of the work estimates the flow to be 
between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 cubic feet daily. Arthur Seifert 
of Butler, Pa., has charge of the drilling operations The flow of 
gas cannot be gauged, so its value cannot be stated. But at all 
events a small company of men will soon be wealthy. In the mean 
time oil and gas men from all over the country are visiting the well. 
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The Kalamazoo Situation. 


te 
[From report made for the city by MR. WILLIAM NEWBIGGING. | 


The gas franchise in Kalamazoo, Mich., expires in 1916, and the 
city has under consideration, whether to grant a renewal or to have 
a municipal plant. Mr. William Newbigging, the eminent English 
engineer, was engaged by the city to make an examination, and his 
report has just been published. He inspected the works and dis- 
tribution system and examined their books, and expresses his ap- 
preciation that ‘‘ the officials of the company answered all my 
queries without reserve and permitted me to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the property and records of the company.”’ 

‘“* An inventory of the plant is given asan appendix to the report, 
and deducting the figure of value from my structural valuation, I 
arrive at the conclusion that the physical value of the works and 
plant at the 3lst December, 1914, was $845,993.” 

The sales of gas during the last 14 years was as follows: 


Year. Cubic feet. 
Pees ise leche win alent aee 49,635,300 
re Aen eae eee ne 62,139,400 
ME, voces. #8 aiadeb ima irae. 79,473,900 
RE  scard, gute Ses Grpdng eerste .... 108,071,100 
A Seer Pe ee 124,261,200 
I i  acucasa ne db ndaka deen .. .153,663,700 
A See ey es . 186,113,400 
RE igs i dng Lh ok So 210,090,600 
LANES Teen, oe emery ere 212,199,700 
es Ge a ah . 234,330,600 
eS ee “A 250,940,500 
t Se eae ae 229,314,000 
BI oo oes ; Pee 281,581,000 
SR hc tate bene ass 284,479,200 
| SAR ee 272,673,000 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
In submitting the figures of the receipts and expenditures of the 
company, | have taken the year ending 3lst Dec., 1914, as a basis. 
The total earnings of the company for 1914 were 141.22 cents 
per 1,000 cubie feet sold, made up of : 
I i a al, ok @ oe ee, whoa .101.15 cents 
OOO rs a = ge $7.68 “ 
te re es 2.49 “ 
ee eee eer ne 
Operating expenses, including manufacture, 
distribution, utilization commercial and mis- 
cellaneous charges were. . 
EMvie TOG GRTMIMON. 5056s ccc ccedc cee ess 66.11 °° 
From this are to be paid the interest on the funded debt and the 
floating debt and taxes. The total revenue from the sale of gas was 
$275,820.75, equal to an average rate of 101.15 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. The total gas sold is divided as follows: 
Domestic and illuminating purposes. . . 244,857,600 cubic feet 


141.22 cents 


I I oe ogo bi ern < ord slalw ade 17,203,400 “ 
Hotels and restaurants................0. 10,612,000 “ 
272,673,000 ‘ - 
The gross cost of gas in holder was as follows : 
Work superintendence............... 1.86 cents 
Seneees ON HOE ccs k caccchoadees 7.94 
Purifier house labor................. 37 
Miscellaneous labor.................. 50 
LS Ee re. ee 5.16 
COG) CAPMONINOE. 6.5566 cies ccwn tens 32.34 
Re rrr se .O7 
Purification material........... Laie. sae 
Steam ; aliep ae co decree 2.06 
Retort house and works supplies...... 53 
DIES sox vek%i dds cr hee ee 1.87 
53.02 
The income from residuals was: 
Coke.. , sin 
Be eh 8s kik > it 6d oe woe bam COOL 4.15 
Ammonia os kOe eae ee ae eee 3.83 
Carbon. ‘ewes nail “ = * 
35.56 
Net cost of gas in holder.................. 17.46 


Or, calculated on the gas sold, 18.44 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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The company has a carburetted water gas plant that has not 
been operated since 1912, but is necessary to meet the demand 
when there is a shortage of coal due to labor troubles or other 
causes. 

The distributing system comprises about 83 miles of main pipes, 
from under 2 inches to 20 inches in diameter; the main under 2 
inches in diameter is 3,294 feet. 

The mains were found to be in a satisfactory condition ; and the 
leakage, or unaccounted for gas, is low. 

The number of consumers on the 3lst December, 1914, was 
9,415, and the meters in use 9,438. 

The cost of distributing per 1,000 cubic feet sold was: 


Distribution superindendence................ .39 cents 
ee . Tie 
Re-setting and removing meters............. 50 * 
Distribution system expense................. A 
EE PE ee . . 
EEE Te 40 ° 
EE CE OTe Tr. ie 
3.84 
The utilization and commercial charges were: 
Commercial are expense.................... .03 vents 
Consumers premises expenses.............. _ 
Loaned appliance expense..... ..... ....... _ 
Salaries of meter indexers........... piers al 59 * 
Salaries and expenses of com’! office clerks....2.13 “ 
Salaries and com. of collection bureau........ oe ii 
Commercial oihec remit... 2... ek. one ~» 2 
Commercial office supplies and expenses....... .41 
Sales department expense...................2.34 
7.67 


General and miscellaneous charges were made up as follows: 


Saiaries and expenses of general officers...... 4.54 cents 
Salaries and expenses of general office clerks..1.16 “ 
Se a are 2 
General office supplies and expenses.......... 
Printing and stationery..................... 14 “ 
Law expense—general.................... — ae 
Injuries and damages...................... a 
OL OE OC OE OCCT cin ee 
Miscellaneous general expense............... Pe 
ie Cin enEe tates eee ades 05 ~“ 
Nn ce td obad» aede ad awesen’s _ 
7.56 
Summarizing : 
STOOL EP TCE ETC OR 18.44 cents 
I os hee oo Oise oo aang ele 3.84 “ 
Utilization and commercial............. ee 5 een 
Miscellaneous and general................... 7.56 
Total operating expenses................ 37.51 cents 


‘I am of the opinion that this figure of 37.51 cents, represent- 
ing the total net cost of supplying gas to the consumers, is, in the 
aggregate, a reasonable cost for the company to incur.”’ 

The following table shows the assets and liabilities of the Com- 
pany at the 3lst December, 1914. 





Assets. 

Plant and investment............... $1,261,185.48 
PTT re 1.00 
G. A. R. Building Assn. stock........ 1.00 
Michigan Light Co., deposit account.. $65,659.88 
IE CER 0 al 20 Sint Sar ROS dss 36,925.81 
I ied ce ina lank 9s cant 600.00 
Accounts receivable—gas........... 29,435,56 
Accounts receivable—inter company. . 1,754.42 
Accounts receivable—merchandise. .. . 5,760.57 
Accounts receivable—residuals....... 7,891.56 
Accounts receivable—miscellaneous . . $2.17 
Material stock account.............. 46,215.66 

iia — $194,275.63 
Expenses paid in advance........... 712.47 
Municipal regulation deposit........ 250.00 
aes BONE 55 5 ik ed ire eles 3 1,690.00 





ob ag led ct ne CARAS $1,457,475.58 
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Liabilities. 
Capital.stock--common............ 
Bonds due 1920, interest at 5%.... 
Recovery account................. 
wba ace owes $469,500.00 
Accounts payable.............6. 56.22%. 13,921.11 
Bills paid twice and overpaid...... 42.83 
Consumers’ deposits.............. 8,469.95 
Deferred payments............... 2,173.90 


$300,000.00 
400,000.00 
1,690.00 


$494,107.79 
27,172.85 
8,168.57 
56,821.78 
53,582.59 
115,932.00 


Accrued accounts............... 

Adjustment account.............. 
Contingent reserve account........ 
Surplus—old account............. 
Total surplus—current account.... 


$1,457,475.58 


The interest charges on the capital invested, exclusive of the 
common stock, but including taxes, per 1,000 cubic feet gas sold, 
is as follows: 


Interest on funded debt.................... 7.33 cents 

Interest on floating debt.............00000... 11.65 ° 

NES ng ds Big: ih ico gow lows ae Sacks Miged Boa w-a 4.60 
(a 23.58 cents 


The interest on the funded debt is at the rate of 5% and on the 
floating debt varies from 6 to 7%. 

The interest, viz., 23.58 cents, deducted from the net earnings 
of 66.11, leaves 42.53 cents per 1,000 cubic feet sold as the net 
profit : equal to 38.64% on the Common stock of the Company. 


RATE AT WHICH COMPANY SHOULD SUPPLY GAS UNDER NEW 
FRANCHISE, IF SUCH BE GRANTED. 


‘In order to ascertain the rate at which gas should be supplied 
under a new franchise, I assume 8% is a reasonable return on the 
common stock. 

The total charges per 1,000 cubic feet for interest would then be: 


Interest on common stock at 8% .............. 8.80 cents 


Interest on funded debt.................... 7.33 

Interest on floating debt,............... ooe~e 6S 

I ee a Sa darn eS gS whe BS Rix Ho 4.60 
i tip irate ot ke Ae Sie 32.38 cents 


** Adding to this figure the total operating expenses of 37.51 cents, 
I arrive at a total cost of 69.89 cents. 

“It is only fair that a margin should be allowed on this figure in 
order to meet any contingencies that may arise and | therefore add 
5.11 cents, making a total of 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


“This figure is a fair rate at which the Company should supply . 


gag.in-the event of a new franchise being granted to them.’’ 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL PLANT. 


‘‘The make of gas for the year ending December, 1914, was 
288,097,000 cubic feet, and I consider it would not be wise to put 
down a works of a less capacity than 350 million cubic feet per 
annum. With such a works, designed in accordance with modern 
practice, it would be possible to manufacture gas at a less figure 
than the Company is capable of doing with the existing works. 
The cost of providing such a works and distributing plant, including 
land, I estimate to be $975,000. It would not be policy, however, 
for the city to provide a new works and new distributing plant, in- 
asmuch as in the event of the transfer of the undertaking to the 
city, the existing works and plant could be modernized where 
necessary. 

‘‘The question, therefore, resolves itself into the terms on which 
the city could acquire the undertaking from the Company. The 
purchase price would be settled either by agreement or by arbitra- 
tion, and assuming, in the event of failure to agree, that a fair 
basis would be repayment of the capital invested, the position would 
be as follows: 


I I a5 wart ae ree olen $300,000 
SS CS: See a eee ere 400,000 
EE ee ee ee 469,500 
CT GIs wien keceses eseus 8,469 

$1,177,969 
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‘ Assuming that the Company was willing to sell and the Council 
agreeable to purchase on this basis, I calculate the rate at which 
the city could supply gas, assuming that no profit were made and 
the purchase money were realized by a 442% loan redeemable in 
20 years.’’ 

The interest and sinking fund charges on, say $1,200,000 amount 
to 33 cents per 1.000 cubic feet. 

To this must be added the operating expenses, and I assume 
these to be the same as incurred by the Company, viz., 37.51 
cents. Adding these together and allowing a margin for contin- 
gencies, I arrive at a figure of 75 cents, the rate at which the city 
could supply gas. 

It will be apparent that whether the concession of the Company 
be renewed, or the undertaking transferred to the city, a rate of 
75 cents would adequately remunerate the Company, or meet the 
expenses of the undertaking on a municipal basis. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the city would, by means 
of the sinking fund, be reducing the capital debt on the undertak- 
ing year by year, until, at the end of twenty years it would be free 
from the original! debt. 

“The principal argument against municipalization of gas under- 
taking in the United States is that the service would not be 
as efficient as it is in the hands of a company. Another argument 
is the difficulty in securing competent men as general managers 
and engineers. 

On the first argument, the Council and citizens generally are 
better capable of forming a judgment than! am. As regards the 
second I admit that in view of the great majority of gas undertak- 
ings in the United States being controlled by eerporations, munici- 
pal gas engineers are not so numerous as company engineers. But 
there are many men occupying subordinate positions who would 
welcome the opportunity of showing their abilities in more respon- 
sible posts, and the difficulty, if any, is by no means insurmountable. 

“There is little risk in the ownership of a gas undertaking ; on 
the contrary, if the rate charged were reduced, the gas consump- 
tion in Kalamazoo would rapidly increase, bringing with it increas- 
ing financial prosperity. 

“In short, if the Company are not prepared to enter into a new 
franchise on the basis of 75 cent rate for gas, then I recommend 
the Council to give notice of their intention not to renew the fran- 
chise, and to take such steps as are necessary to acquire the works 
and plant.”’ 








Pennsylvania Oil Output. 


——e 

The output of petroleum in Pennsylvania in 1914—8,170,335 bar- 
rels—-was an increase of 253,033 barrels over the State’s production 
in 1913, according to the United States Geological Survey. This 
increase, coming from a State whose oil production prior to 1913 
has shown a fairly steady decline of 5 or 6% a year for 14 years 
or more, is worthy of especial notice, for it was accomplished with- 
out the discovery of new pools. It represents rather the intensive 
development of an area in which the productive limits have long 
been defined and in which there is practically no prospect of find- 
ing new pools of importance or of making substantial additions to 
those already developed. The underlying cause was the advancing 
market of 1913 and the early part of 1914, which made profitable 
operations in a region where wells yielding an initial daily produc- 
tion above 20 barrels are the exception, and those yielding less than 
5 barrels the rule. 

The market price of Pennsylvania petroleum averaged $1.906 a 
barrel at the wells in 1914. Except for 1913, when the average 
was $2,487, this price exceeds that received for the State’s product 


‘in any single year since 1877. The value of the production in 1914 


was $15,573,822. 

Pennsylvania has been a consistent and reliable factor in the 
petroleum industry since 1859, when Col. Drake’s first well near 
Titusville established the industry in the United States. This has 
been due to the large aggregate area of the productive pools, the 
number and richness of the oil-yielding “* sands,’’ and the compact 
condition of those “* sands,’’ which has resulted in a low but steady 
yield of oil from each well, maintained over periods measured in 
decades rather than years. 

The Pennsylvania product is practically free from sulphur and 
asphalt, is rich in paraffin wax, and yields a high percentage of 
gasoline and illuminating oil. For many years it has been first in 
demand by the refiners, and though modern refining methods have 
succeeded in remedying the deficiencies of crude petroleum from 
other parts of the United States, “‘ Pennsylvania grade ”’ still retains 
its prestige and is the criterion by which other crudes are judged. 
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IMPORTED OPINION. 


When Kalamazoo announced that Mr. Wiliam Newbigging had 
been retained to make an examination and report on the property 
of the gas company, we said that “‘ while this action is not very 
complimentary to American consulting engineers, because of its 
inferential doubt of their fairness in matters of dispute between 
companies and municipalities, it may indirectly be a move of great 
value to the gas industry at large. We believe that a detailed re- 
port on an American problem by an internationally recognized ex- 
pert like Mr. Newbigging may at last silence the agitators who 
are everlastingly talking about how cheap gas is sold in England.’’ 

That an authority from the land of shilling-gas has shown Kala- 
mazoo how it can make gas at 75 cents a thousand, answers our 
wish quoted above. 





WHAT PROPORTION OF THE PRODUCT OF INDUSTRY GOES TO LABOR 
AND WHAT TO CAPITAL ? 


The National Civic Federation committee on the Division of the 
Peoples’s Income was charged with an investigation of the oft-re- 
peated assertion that in the division of the product of modern in- 
dustry the lion’s share goes to capital and that labor is allotted 
only a pittance. Not infrequently it is stated that as little as one- 
fifth goes to labor and that capital absorbs four-fifths. In this ex- 
treme form it finds frequent expression in the utterances of the 
Socialist Party, that the 1900 census proved the average annual 
product per worker in manufacturing industrios to be $2,420, of 
which he received only $437 in wages or 18%. The report of the 
committee shows that some Socialist writers approve this view, 
while others take a more moderate position, and that the Socialist 
Conpressional Campaign Handbook for 1914 states the “ percent- 
age of wealth produced received by the worker” as 51.17%. 
Nevertheless, the 18% proportion has been repeated so often, and 
denied so seldom, that it is generally assumed to be true, and is 
not infrequently repeated by those in high places. 

The committee has made extended investigation of available 
statistics bearing upon this point, and the conclusion reached is 
that after deducting miscellaneous expenses and the cost of mater- 
ials, the net earnings in industry are divided two-thirds for wages 
and_ salaries, and one-third for interest, profits and depreciation. 
Instead of receiving four times as much as labor, capital receives 
only one-third as much. 

In reaching its conclusions the committee examined and analyzed 
the census statistics covering ten million wage and salary earners, 
or more than 25% of the “ gainfully employed”’ reported by the 
census, certainly the majority of those who work for wages and 
salaries. 

The mistake into which so many have fallen lies in the hasty as- 
sumption that the ‘“ gross product’ of manufacturing industries is 
the wealth produced. The committee shows that the wage-earner 
does not produce the $2,420 at which the per capita product was 
valued when completed. The materials, which cost $1,395, must 
be deducted. 

In 1899 the materials used were equivalent to $1,395 per worker, 
and since the products were valued at $2,420 per worker, the dif- 
ference, $1,025, represents the value per worker produced. 

This is the amount of new wealth produced per wage-earner. 
Out of this Added Value the manufacturer must meet the miscel- 
laneous expenses of conducting his business, taxes, advertising, 
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rents, royalties, insurance, traveling, and the like, as well as his 
payroll or labor cost. Deducting these there remained in 1909, 
$889 per employee to be divided between labor and capital. Of 
this sum $590 or 66.4% went to labor and $299 or 33.6% to capi- 
tal. But a part of capital’s share must be used for the replenish- 
ment of capital and is neither interest nor profits. If this depre- 
ciation allowance be estimated at 5% of the capital invested, it is 
found to be $124 per employee, which leaves $175 for interest and 
profits. With no allowance for depreciation, the share of capital 
appears to be practically half that of labor. With due allowance 
for depreciation, the share of interest and profits is practically 
three-tenths that of labor. Similar calculations for 1899 and 1904 
show that not only are payments for services higher at each suc- 
cessive census, but that they bear a larger proportion to the total 
divisible between capital and labor. They show that the aggregate 
return of capital is a smaller proportion of this total, and that after 
allowance is made for depreciation, profits and interest combined, 
it has declined to an even greater extent. 


DIRECTORS MEETING AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


The June meeting of the Board uf Directors was held on the 10th 
at the office of the Institute, and in the absence of the President, 
First Vice-President Walton Forstall presided. 

Those present were R. W. Bush, L. R. Dutton, A. E. Forstall, 
Walton Forstall, S. J. Glass, J. B. Klumpp and Geo. G. Ramsdell, 
secretary ; and by invitation, W. R. Addicks. 

The Public Relations Committee submitted its monthly report. 

The Technical Committee made a brief report of progress. 

The Board appointed the following Nominating Committee: A. 
M. Barnes, Cambridge, Mass. (Chairman); H.C. Abell, New York; 
R. C. Dawes, Chicago; S. E. De Frese, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rollin 
Norris, Philadelphia. 

It was decided that the attention of the members again be called 
to the booths designed by the Illuminating Engineering Society for 
the exhibition of proper and safe illumination. 

Mr. Addicks, representing sub-committees of the Committee on 
Public Relations, gave some interesting details of their work and 
explained the advisability for consolidating these committees. The 
matter is entirely within the province of the Public Relation Com- 
mittee, and it is probable that it will accomplish the end in view 
by discontinuing certain sub-committees and appointing a Gas Code 
Committee. : 

The Committee on amending the Constitution made a report, 
showing what amendments should be made to Sections 31 and 32 
relative to the nomination of officers. The report was adopted, 
and its recommendations will be embodied in the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Directors to the San Francisco meeting. 

Mr. Dutton, Acting Chairman of the Committee on Affiliation, 
reported progress. 

The Board instructed the Secretary to send out the September 
ballot about August Ist. 

The Palace Hotel was selected as the Institute’s headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

There was a discussion on the requirements of the new Constitu- 
tion limiting members to voting in one section. There was some 
difference as to details, but the general opinion was that this re- 
striction is a mistake, and it is probable that an amendment de- 
signed to make it less stringent will be recommended by the Board. 
The section registration of each member will be obtained at the 
time the September ballot is sent out. 

The Secretary was instructed to have a “ subject index of the 
Institute’s Proceedings, including 1915,’’ prepared for insertion in 
the 1915 Proceedings, the cost not to exceed $300. 


SOCIETY OF GAS LIGHTING. 


THE July meeting of the Society of Gas Lighting was on the 8th 
inst. at Newburg, N. Y. The party from New York took the 
steamer Washington Irving, and on reaching Newburg were met 
by Messrs. T. R. Beal, Albert Beal and H. M. Beugler. Here they 
took autos and visited George Washington’s Head quarters, and 
then to Mr. T: R. Beal’s country place for luncheon. After this 
function, the threatening weather interfering with the outdoor 
program, the members went to the Highlands ferry and crossed to 
Poughkeepsie, where they spent an hour inspecting the plants of the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company, and took the 5.25 train 
back to New York. 

Those attending were: Col. F. S. Benson, the president, R. E. 
Wyant, M. H. Spear, W. J. Welsh, C. H. Nettleton, Donald Mc- 
Donald, Geo. G. Ramsdell, T. R. Beal, Albert Beal, Reynolds Beal, 
H. M. Beugler, and Dr. E. C. Uhlig. 
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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. } 


INTERNATIONAL GAS CONGRESS. 





The International Gas Congress which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., during the week September 27th to October 2d will be 
the most interesting and important event that has ever occurred 
in the gas industry, and on account of the great additional attrac- 
tion of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition will attract a large attend- 
ance of members of gas associations and others interested in gas 
matters from all parts of the country, creating a memorable event 
in gas history. The trip to the coast, always a valuable experience, 
will be greatly enhanced by the unusual feature of traveling on 
special trains occupied exclusively by gas people, and run under 
special arrangement with a view to securing the greatest possible 
scenic pleasure. 

The Congress itself will be exceptionally attractive. Papers will 
be presented commensurate with the occasion, and participation by 
members of the gas fraternity from all sections of the United 
States, as well as from foreign countries, will make the occasion of 
historical importance. 

The two leading features of the Exposition are its architecture 
and its illumination; the latter unique in its departure from for- 
mer methods. Flood lighting takes the place of the old fashioned 
outlining of buildings, and the color scheme of the Exposition lends 
itself admirably to this form of lighting. Hundreds of powerful 
searchlights and thousands of electric bulbs, together with the gas 
lighting, spread a glow of light over the entire Exposition, amount- 
ing to over four billion candle power. This is probably the first 
Exposition where gas has come into its own. There are miles of 
high pressure gas lamps on ornamental posts. 

The ‘Joy Zone”’ is illuminated by gas ares concealed in orna- 
mental lanterns; and in the Court of Abundance there are gas 
fountains with serpents hissing streams of high pressure gas. At 
night the effect is magical. No such lighting has ever been at- 
tempted before. Shaded lights are reflected on the sides of the 
buildings ; searchlights shine constantly on statues and columns. 
The great Tower of Jewels, gray by day, is pure white in the rays 
of the searchlights ; its columns are of the most exquisite turquoise 
green, and its jewels flash and gleam in the soft California breeze. 
Nowhere but in such a climate and under such a sky would this 
Exposition be possible. Gas is used from end to end of the Ex- 
position for cooking and heating, and the service is everything that 
could be desired. 

There is one curious thing about the San Francisco Exposition. 
You will find yourself visiting it several times before you begin to 
realize that you ought to be looking at the exhibits. Yet they 
completely exemplify the world’s progress in the arts and sciences, 
and in extent and excellence tale a place in the front rank of Ex- 
positions. For the first time in the writer’s ken, beauty of color 
dominates beauty of form. There are great doorways which 
Michael Angelo might have planned, courts of marvelous beauty of 
proportion and detail. You almost weep to think that it is ephe- 
meral, that in a year’s time it will all be dissolved like the fabric 
of a dream. 

In the Palace of Manufactures we have a Collective Gas Exhibit 
covering a floor space of 10,000 square feet, and enclosed in a 
beautiful pavilion, a comprehensive exhibit of every phase of manu- 
facture, distribution and use of gas. The exhibit is so well lighted 
that it was necessary to have large glass signs hung stating that 
the exhibit is “‘ Lighted by Gas.’’ It was found that our electric 
friends were taking credit for the best example of interior illumi- 
nation in the Exposition. 

The expense of the trip to those using the special trains is: 
Railroad fare for the round trip New York to San Francisco $98.80 ; 
Chicago to San Francisco $62.50, on first-class trains with varying 
rates from intermediate points. Pullman fares New York to San 
Francisco, $18.00 each way for double lower berth; Chicago to 
San Francisco, $13.00 each way. As the special trains are run 
only one way, those going must, when buying their tickets, specify 
the route desired returning. The prices cover return by all routes 
except via Portland, and there is no additional charge on tickets if 
the return is via the San Diego Exposition. Returning via Port- 
land and the Northern routes incurs an additional railroad fare of 
$17.50, and $4.50 Pullman to Portland. (See announcement of 
Master of Transportation.) 

Hotel Accommodations.—Advance reservations will be taken up 
by the local committee of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, George 
C. Holberton, Chairman, 445 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The following hotels have been approved by the Committee, selected 
owing to favorable location : 


Bellevue.—Room with bath, one person, $4 to $6; two persons, 
$5 to $7; American plan, add $2 a person. 

Clift.— Rooms with bath, one person, $2.50 to $4.00; two per- 
sons, $4 to $6; American plan, add $2.50 a person. 

Fairmont.—Rooms, with bath, one person, $4 to $7; two per- 
sons, $7 to $10. 


Palace.—Room, without bath, one person, $2 to $2.50; two per- 
sons, $3.50 to $4; room with bath, one person, $3 to $7: two per- 
sons, $5 to $10. 

Plaza.—Room without bath, one person, $1.50 to $3: two per- 
sons, $2.50 to $4.50; room with bath, one person, $2 to $6: two 
persons, $3.50 to $7; American plan, add $2 a person. 

Stewart.—Room without bath, one person, $2 to $3; two per- 
sons, $3.50 to $4. Room with bath, one person, $2.50 to $4: two 
persons, $4 to $6. American plan, add $2 a person. 

St. Francis.—Room without bath, one person, $2 to $4; two 
persons, $3.50 to $7. Room with bath, one person, $3 to $6; two 
persons, $5 to $10. 


Membership Fee.—All gas men, whether they attend or not, can 
become members of the Gas Congress upon payment of five dollars 
($5), which will entitle them to attend the sessions of the Congress 
and to receive a copy of the Proceedings when published. This 
fee is necessary to cover the expenses of the Congress and publish- 
ing the Proceedings; and will have to be paid in advance in order 
to determine the size of the edition of the Proceedings, as it is 
not expected to provide a surplus, but to print only copies enough 
to supply the paid subscriptions. 

The concensus of opinion, shown by interviews and correspon- 
dence with members who have already visited the Exposition, is 
that no one will reget the expense incurred and will feel amply re- 
paid for any sacrifice made. It is, therefore, up to the gas 
fraternity to show its faith in the future of our industry by a 
creditable attendance. 

‘There is every reason why the gas men of the world should go 
to the Gas Congress and the Pacific Coast, and there is no reason 
why they should not.”’ INTERNATIONAL GAS CONGRESS, 

GEO. G. RAMSDELL, Secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—-MASTER OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Following the usual custom, and in order to accommodate mem- 
bers of gas organizations, their families and friends who desire to 
attend the International Gas Congress in San Francisco in Septem- 
ber, the Transportation Committee announces that special trains 
will be run from New York and Chicago. 

The committee has the assurance of the railroad companies that 
the trains will be the handsomest ever assembled, and will include 
baggage car, buffet-club car, standard drawing-room and compart- 
ment sleepers, dining cars and observation car. 

Special attention has been given to the routing of the trains, so 
that the delegates will receive the maximum scenery and travel 
comfort in a minimum amount of time. The route selected is the 
Pennsylvania Lines to Chicago; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago to Denver ; Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Den- 
ver to Salt Lake City; and Western Pacific Railway, Salt Lake City 
to San Francisco. The schedule of the trains has been so arranged 
that they go through the scenic points of interest and the heart of 
the Rockies in daylight, and short stopovers at points of interest 
en route will entirely banish the weariness associated with a pro- 
tracted journey. The scenery along the route includes some of the 
most noted natural wonders of the world. The trains will be un- 
der the escort of an experienced railroad representative, who will 
accompany the party during the entire trip. 

The Transportation Committee will shortly issue a booklet giving 
full details in regard to the trains, schedule, points of stopover, 
rates, ete., in which will be included a postcard for making reser- 
vations, and it is especially requested that those who contemplate 
using the special trains will fill in and mail this card, designating 
reservation desired, immediately upon its receipt, thereby assisting 
the Transportation Committee in completing details with the rail- 
road companies. B. J. KELLUM, 

Washington Blvd. and Des Plaines St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Flexible Bronze Under- Water Pipe Line. 


ee 


A novel water-supply line is the 4-inch flexible bronze-tube main 
laid under the harbor of St. John, N. B., from the mainland to 
Partridge Island. 

Partridge Island, at the entrance of the harbor, with an area of 
about 30 acres, is used as an immigration quarantine station and 
training depot, and is 3,500 feet from the nearest point of the 
mainland and 1,490 feet from the end of Negropoint Breakwater. 
Owing to the great tidal range (28 feet), a flow of from 2 to 3 
miles per hour is sometimes encountered in this channel, and the tide 
sets outward strongly until nearly half flood, owing to the revers- 
ing falls at the outlet of the St. John river. 

In 1906, a 6-inch galvanized wrought iron pipe with ball-and- 
socket joints was laid across the west channel to provide the island 
with fresh water. This pipe, in 18-foot lengths, was connected up on 
a scow and lowered into a dredged trench for 2,000 feet where it 
was vrotected by the breakwater; but across the channel it was 
laid on the level bottom. While this line was tight when completed, 
it was damaged almost immediately by an anchor and strained in 
several joints. On one occasion, within a year of its completion, 
the fresh water in the pipe froze and the salt water was found to 
have a temperature of 31 F. The line never gave satisfaction, 
and in 5 years more money was expended on locating and repair- 
ing leaks under water than the original cost of the pipe; while 
only an intermittent supply had been provided and an immense 
amount of fresh water wasted. In 1912 the line was condemned. 





Lengths of Flexible Tubing. 


To replace it a 4-inch flexible bronze tubing was chosen as especial- 
ly adaptable owing to its flexibility, weight, and durability in salt 
water. While the tubing was considerably more expensive than 
wrought iron pipe the joints were much cheaper and fewer in 
number, and the ease with which the tubing was handled made the 
line less expensive than the original one. In order to protect the 
fresh water from possible contamination, the bronze strip for the 
tubing was heavily tinned on the inside. 

The tubing, as specified, was “ of a single strip of bronze wound 
helically, each winding overlapping and interlocking with the last, 
the joint thus formed packed with asbestos.’’ The bronze was 
98% copper. The couplings were threaded to fit the grove on the 
outside of the pipe and soldered tight, the tubing being in 30 to 
40-foot lengths. 
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The line was laid in a dredged trench 6-foot deep the whole way 
across the channel, and placed from a scow. Some 200 feet of the 
tubing was connected up at a time, wound on a wooden reel 12 
feet in diameter and subjected to pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. It was then connected up with the section already 
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laid, and the scow pulled ahead along the dredged trench, and the 
pipe, unwinding from the reel slid down an inclined platform. De- 
tachable, tagged lines, with buoys, were attached to the tubing 
every 50 feet, and by the aid of these lines and sounding it was 
possible to see that the tubing was in the trench. 

The work of testing and laying the tubing, exclusive of delays 
from weather and dredging difficulties, was 25 days, and the maxi- 
mum laid in one day was 600 feet, by a foreman and tenmen. The 
average cost per day, including the hire of a scow and gasoline 
towboat, was about $70. The line has given entire satisfaction, 
showing absolutely water-tight by frequent pressure tests. 








Is Producer Gas a Competitor ? 


te 
By J. BRANDES, in ‘* New Business,”’ 


Many factors must be considered when figuring the cost of 
operating a producer plant. Few however, take all the necessary 
items into consideration when comparing producer gas with city 
gas, and therefore their figures are misleading. The figures that 
make up the cost of the gas vary for each installation, and are 
governed largely by local conditions and the management of the 
plant. However, the following items have been tabulated and in 
most cases all of them will enter into the cost of the gas, 


Investment. 


Cost of producer plant complete. 
Cost of erection. 

Fixed Charges. 
Interest on investment. 
Depreciation on producer plant. 
Increased fire insurance, liabilities and taxes. 
Repairs to producér plant. 
Value of floor space. 
Water rent. 
Superintendence and clerical work, 
Labor operating. 
Extra labor for cleaning. 
Fuel cost. 
Incidentals. 
Power for blower. 
Cost of removal of ashes. 


Other charges not included might also be necessary, depending 
on the particular installation. In many cases the cost of the build- 
ing for housing the producer is included in the investment charge, 
and in this case the item “ value of floor space ”’ is eliminated from 
the fixed charges, but is taken care of by depreciation, interest 
and repairs on the building. 

In one plant $3,000 was spent in experimenting with the pro- 
ducer before any results could be obtained for the plant as 
originally installed. This should be charged to investment. 

Probably one of the biggest items that should be considered in 
the cost of producer gas is its inconvenience as compared with city 
gas. Oftentimes the troubles encountered in making the gas cause 
loss of time in the factory, which certainly should be charged 
against the producer. Also, city gas is often used in conjunction 
with the producer gas, either to increase its heating power or to 
replace producer gas in case of a breakdown of the apparatus, and 
in this case the cost of the city gas should be added to the cost of 
the producer gas. Also, spoiled or inferior work due to the pro- 
ducer gas should be charged against the plant. 

One manufacturer, who had been using city gas for a number of 
years, installed a producer plant. While part of the data is as- 
sumed, there is a definite basis for these figures. 


Size of plant—150-horse power up-draft. 

When installed—October, 1911. 

Utilization of gas—Melting lead. 

Kind of fuel used—No. 2 Buckwheat (Anthracite). 

Cost of coal—$3.00 per ton (2,240 pounds). 
Investment. 


Cost of plant (including generator, wet and dry scrub- 
bers, blower, building and erection) approximately... $4,000.00 


Fixed Charges. 


of 


Interest on investment at 5% ............. cc ccc eee 200.00 
Depreciation on plant and building, at 8% ............ 320.00 
Fire insurance, liability and municipal taxes, at 240%,.. 100.00 
Repairs to machinéry and building, at 2%........... 80.00 
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Water rent, at $1.00 per horse power per year........ 150.00 
EEO ES ST ar eee ee ee 100.00 
Superintendence and clerical work ...........-..---- 25.00 
Labor for firing producer (1 man, at $25 per week).... 1,300.00 
Cost of fuel in 1912 (234 tons) at $3.00.... ....... 702.00 
oe ee ee ee eee re ee 75.00 
Cast GF FEMOUR! OF BENGE... 2. chk iivee Bec dsdicevn eel 50.00 

tied nn DOs toe uanwedhse ey ars $3,102.00 
City gas bought in 1912, $1.00 per 1,000 cubic feet. ... 194.00 
Total cost of all was used im 1912... ........2.000000% 3,296.00 
City gas consumed in 1910 (no producer gas used) cu. ft. 2,211,300 
Increase of business from 1910 to 1912. .............. 95.6% 


Assuming gas consumption would have increased as busi- 
ness increased, gas used in 1912 would have been cu. ft. 4,325,000 


Price at which city gas would have to be sold to equal cost of 
producer gas, 76.2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Note.—While labor charge appears high, it was found necessary 
for one man to give all his attention to the producer plant, and 
$25.00 per week includes his pay for overtime. The gas in this 
plant is not purified, but passes through a wet and dry scrubber. 
No changes were made in the city gas furnace except to enlarge 
the size of the holes in the burners. No gas pipe lines were in- 
creased, gas being pumped to appliances at a pressure from “4 
pound to 1 pound. Air for combustion is supplied at 1 to 1'2 
pounds pressure. When this plant was first installed much trouble 
was experienced with clinker, due to inexperienced engineers. 
Several shut-downs of the plant occurred due to the clogging of 
the traps and scrubber with tar and dust. 


In another plant, a manufacturer of linen goods used starch in 
finishing his product. A producer plant was installed and the im- 
purities in the burnt gases turned the starch in the linen yellow, 
making the goods unsalable. Of what economy was cheap fuel to 
him? A manufacturer of tools used producer gas in hardening and 
tempering furnaces. The heating value of the gas was so variable 
that his tools were of an inferior quality. Of what value was pro- 
ducer gas to him? These are only two examples of many where 
the economy of producer gas was lost. 

In factories where producer gas can be used in large quantities 
(in such operations as crucible steel melting, open-hearth furnaces, 
large brass melting furnaces, metal reduction and refining fur- 
naces, drop forging or welding furnaces, bending and shaping fur- 
naces, large core drying ovens and similar work), city gas is not a 
competitor with producer gas, as the latter can be supplied with 
all overhead and operating charges included, at a price that would 
make it necessary to sell city gas at say 25 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Occasionally, we find a producer plant installed for doing such 
work as heating pressing irons, soldering irons, japanning ovens, or 
tool-treating furnaces where the city gas used would be around 
200,000 to 400,000 cubic feet per month. It may be accepted that, 
as a rule, a producer plant cannot be installed and give the same 
degree of service for the operation above mentioned and effect any 
saving, if city gasis sold for $1.00 per 1,000 cubic feet or less. No 
saving in favor of the producer gas can be proven in such cases, if 
the gas company’s representative knows all the items entering into 
the cost of the producer gas. 

City gas and producer gas are competitors in the field including 
large japanning installations, plants using a large number of tin- 
ning furnaces or lead melting furnaces, or a large number of rivet 
heaters, etec., where the city gas consumption would be, say, 
500,000 cubic feet and upward per month. 

In considering such operations why is it more desirable to use 
city gas if producer gas can be made as cheaply ? There are several 
reasons, not the least of which is that the manufacturer of pro- 
ducer apparatus knows nothing of the principles of “ Service.’’ 
Ilis entire stock in trade is fuel cost. On paper he can prove that 
a dollar’s worth of producer gas contains more heat units than a 
dollar’s worth of city gas. But will he contract not only to install 
the gas making machinery, but make the gas successfully do the 
work? Will he guarantee to reduce the cost of the factory output 
below the cost of the output made by using city gas? All this he 
cannot do because he does not know how to apply the gas and is 
not willing to accept the responsibility of doing so. Therefore, 
when a producer plant is installed, the responsibility of successfully 
using the gas falls on the purchaser, and as he is not skilled in the 
art of applying gas, he usually fails. 

These are the reasons why producer gas has not been successful 
in replacing city gas for industrial heating. 
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Waste in Hiring and Discharging Men. 


[From an Address by M. W. ALEXANDER. | 


If you take a factory with 1,000 employees at the beginning of 
the year, and increase its permanent force to 1,100 at the end of 
the year, under ideal conditions only 100 new people would have 
been hired; but conditions are not ideal, and as business men we 
cannot expect theoretical conditions, so we must make allowance 
for certain items, viz.: 


1. Men die, and they must be replaced. 

2, Men fall sick, and are laid off for a longer or shorter time. at 
the end of which, failing to return, they are discharged, and their 
places filled by others. 

3. Men might be hired with proper judgment exercised in their 
selection, yet of their own accord find it impossible to remain in 
the positions, whether because of climatic conditions, domestic 
affairs, or other causes that necessitate their leaving the locality. 

4. We must make allowance for less than 100% efficiency in the 
hiring department. 


I believe that only about 1% of employees die; that about 5% 
leave on account of sickness of more than 2 weeks’ duration: that 
about 10% withdraw from the service or are eliminated for some 
reason ; and finally, | assume only 75% efficiency for the hiring 
department. 

The 1% allowance for those who die, I get from insurance 
statistics and actuarial figures. Insurance statistics also show that 
less than 10% of the average factory employees are sick for more 
than 2 weeks annually. I assume only a 5% rate because [ know 
that usually it is customary to keep employees of some length of 
service on the payroll, even though without giving them any wage 
for a considerably longer period than 2 weeks. No reliable ex- 
perience is available to show how many people withdraw during 
the year, or are asked to withdraw ; the only information that | 
could find is in the United States civil service reports, wherein it 
is stated that 8% of all employees in the government civil service 
are separated from the service annually, for reasons, including 
sickness and discharge; or, excluding sickness about 4 or 5% I 
realize that the governmental conditions are different from con- 
ditions in industrial establishments ; I have, therefore, doubled the 
figure, taking 10% as the withdrawals by discharge, voluntary or 
involuntary. : 

Thus it is shown that you have to add 16%, or 160 men to the 
1,000, in the factory at the beginning of the year in order to show 
an increase of 100 at the end of the year. Then taking into eon- 
sideration that the efficiency of your hiring department is only 
75% would increase the number of those taken'on by about 40 
Yet the facts show that about 635 were actually engaged: and 
there appears to be no valid reason why 635 strangers ‘toe 
brought into the factory and broken into the ways of the plant in 
order to increase the force permanently by only 100. It is obvious 
that a considerable expenditure of money, effort and care must 
have been wasted. . 

I took a certaln group of factories and endeavored to arrive at 
a financial valuation, for that purpose dividing the 42,000 employees 
into classes. , 

In class a I put skilled mechanics who have practiced their trade 
for a number of years. 

Under class 6 I included mechanics of lesser skill and experience 
who likely could within one year acquire an average degree of 
efficiency. 

In class ¢ were included operatives who, without any skill or ex- 
perience, soon acquired sufficient practical knowledge to do the 
work ; such as piece workers whose time on probation is anywhe 
from 1 to 3 months. . 

Class d takes in all unskilled laborers, who can be let go to-day 
and replaced by others to-morrow without great loss. : 

In class e I put clerks, shop officers, shop room and labor de 
ment and cost accounting officers. 

I found that the number of employees increased from January | 
to December 31, 6,697, and that the total number hired in that 
time was 42,57u. Applying the percentages mentioned before. | 
found that only 17,596 should have been engaged ; and even allow- 
ing in the neighborhood of 3,000 discharges or additional men 
hired due to conditions which no one could control, brings the 


re 


part- 


figure 


up to 20,350. This shows that in order to hire 6,66 2 
took on 42,570, although the hiring of at serge pis — 
been avoided if proper means had been applied. 
The economic loss involved in the hiring and discharge of em 
ployees may be grouped under five heads: : 


22,220 could have 
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1. The clerical work of hiring. 

2. The instruction of new employees by the foremen or assistants. 

3. Increased wear and tear of and damage to machinery and 
tools by new men. 

4. Decreased rate of production of the new men. 

5. Increased amount of spoiled work by new employees. 


Now, let us analyse these five items as to financial value. 

The first is no doubt the smallest item. It includes interviewing 
those who apply at the plant or department; the cost of sending 
the hiring clerk to find people and often additional expense of ad- 
vertising. When interviewed and engaged the name of the em- 
ployee is put on the pay-roll book. Various papers have to be 
made out when he leaves to make room for somebody put in his 
place, and the whole process has to be gone over again. In ad- 
dition, the man who leaves has to be taken off the pay-roll, etc., 
and I think I am conservative in placing this item at 50 cents per 
employee. 

Instruction expense is largely dependent upon the nature of the 
work and the skill and experience of the new employee. It will 
naturally be lowest in class d, the unskilled laborer, where the ex- 
pense will be $1 or $2 each. Perhaps $7.50 per employee will ap- 
ply to class a, highly skilled mechanics, and it surely will be $15, 
per employee for class b; and for c, the less skilled they are the 
more you must expend in instructing them; and we will put this 
cost at $20. For class e, including clerks, it may surprise you, but 
it is nevertheless true, that the cost of instruction will be as high as 
for class a. 

The loss by increased wear and tear and damage to machinery 
and tools is hard to estimate. It will be very small for class e, and 
class d, and relatively small also for the highly skilled mechanics, 
but class b, and c, contribute very largely to this expense. I have 
taken $1 for the first class mentioned and $10 for the last. 

The loss due to reduced production is dependent on the value of 
the produced article, its particular nature and the experience and 
skill required for its production. My guess, based on some invest- 
igation, is that unproductive labor may entail a loss in this direction 
of $5 per new employee, and the clerks in the various departments 
$10 per new employee. The highly skilled men may have a reduced 
productivity in the first few weeks amounting to about $20 per 
employee ; and piece workers may cost in the neighborhood of $20 
each, which for their generally less wage means a higher percent- 
age of reduced productivity during the whole period. 

The expense due to increase of spoiled work also depends upon 
the value of the material and the work of the department. I as- 
sign, generally, a value of $5 to the last three classes, and $15 to 
the first two. 

On this basis then, | find that the expense for clerical labor is 50 
cents throughout ; the expense for instruction in classes a, b, c, d 
and e, is $7.50, $15, $20, $2 and $7.50, respectively ; for wear and 
tear, at $10 in class b and c, and $1 in class a, d and e,; for loss 
of production $15 in class a, $20 in classes 6 and c, and $5 in classes 
d and e; and for spoiled material $5 in class a, $15 in classes b 
and c, and nothing for unproductive labor and clerks. This gives 
a total of about $37 loss per highly skilled mechanic in new em- 
ployment ; about $60 for mechanics of lesser skill; about $65 for 
the average piece worker ; $8.50 for the unproductive laborer, and 
$20 for the clerk. 

In order to be conservative, I have reduced the figures in all 
classes to one-quarter to one-half the values above given; and 
multiplying the number of people in each grade by the financial 
value assigned 1 have the astonishing result that the 22,220 em- 
ployees, who were unnecessarily engaged, meant an average loss 
of somewhat over $35 per man to this group of factories, or an 
actual loss of $750,000 in one year. 

What to do to Reduce the Loss.—Assuming that the figures are 
fairly correct, we are faced with this question: How can this loss 
of three-quarters of a million dollars be avoided? To this ques- 
tion five answers are suggested. 


1. Careful study of current employment statistics should be made 
_ and an analysis of the reasons for the discharges. 

2. We need a higher grade of men in charge of the hiring and 
discharing of men, 

3. While it is important to exercise proper care, thought and 
study in hiring employees, it seems vastly more important to apply 
the proper methods in initiating new employees in the work. 

4. We ought to have effective systems of apprenticeship, factory 
schools and special training courses, so that we may not be de- 
pendent entirely on the grown men that float around the country, 
but may take hold of the youth of the country and train him in 
the ways of our industry, and in loyalty and intelligence. 
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Conditions in England and Germany.—This problem strikes at 
a vital feature of our business, not only because home competition 
is growing keener, but because our competition from foreign 
markets is just as keen or even keener than in the past. It may, 
therefore, be reassuring to tell you that the problem seems to be 
universal. Let me give you a few illustrations from experience in 
Germany and England. 

A factory that had 13,556 employees at the beginning of the 
year and 16,450 at the end, an increase of 2,894, or 2143%, en- 
gaged 9,530 people to secure 2,894; or in other words three times 
as many. 

Another factory started with 9,165, and added 2,867, 3114% ; 
to accomplish which it engaged 10,982 people, vr 3/2 times the in- 
crease in the force. 

A German factory at the beginning of the year had 10,998 em- 
ployees, at the end 11,914, an increase of 916; and it engaged 
17,059 employees, or 1842 times the increase. This figure was so 
astonishing, for a concern priding itself upon its fine organization, 
that I got permission to go over the books and checked it to the 
very last figure, finding the above correct. 

A factory that stands high among English manufacturing con- 
cerns, at the beginning of the year had 3,158 people, at the end 
they had 3,149, or nine less than they started with; yet 2148 peo- 
ple were taken on to obtain this minus result. I have not yet had 
time to figure out what percentage that was. 








Gas Safety Code of the Bureau of Standards. 


—— 


Mr. R. S. McBRIDE before the Mid-Year 
Conference N. C. G. A. 


From Address by 


I do not know how many of you are acquainted with the work 
of the Bureau of Standards, so I am going into the work some- 
what before telling you about the safety code itself. Some years 
ago the Bureau of Standards began the first work on gas service 
and standard gas testing methods, which was continued for four 
or five years, leading to the publication of the circulars of the 
Bureau with which you are perhaps familiar. One of these deals 
with standards for service, such as for candle-power, heating value, 
purity and pressure of gas, as well as might be presented—for the 
study of public service commissions and municipal authorities. 
The other circular deals with gas testing methods that would be 
used by gas companies and by officials in determining whether or 
not the gas complied with the regulations. These circulars were 
prepared after extended conferences with many engineers, repre- 
senting officials of all parts of the country, gas companies and gas 
associations. We were fortunate in the work on standards for gas 
service in having the co-operation of a committee of the American 
Gas Institute, and we appreciated the co-operation, the criticism 
and the advice that committee gave us. Some months ayo the 
third principal group of this general subject of standards for gas 
service was begun—the preliminary work on a National Gas Safety 
Code. In devising a safety code we found that a great many in- 
terests must be considered. In the first place, there are those who 
must be protected. In the second place, there are the interests 
whose advice and criticism is essential to the preparation of a satis- 
factory code. And in this work we feel that the co-operation of 
such an Association as yours is very valuable, and we have con- 
gratulated ourselves that this Association agrees with us to the 
extent of designating Mr. O. H. Fogg to represent it in co-oper- 
ating with the Bureau. The American Gas Institute and the 
Natural Gas Association have also designated engineers to work 
with us. 

I would like to run over, very hastily, the various parties and 
groups of interests which must be considered. First, of course, is 
the general public, who are interested because of the protection 
they wish. Then the officials who are interested in regulatory 
measures; Federal officials, including the Bureau of Standards, are 
interested only in an advisory capacity. And I might say at this 
point, that the code contemplated will be advisory in its nature. It 
will be put forth as a recommendation of the National Bureau of 
Standards without any suggestion of authority to enforce it; and 
the only reason for its recommendation and adoption will be to 
place in the hands of interested parties a code based upon the best 
practice, to be used as they see fit. The State officials are directly 
interested because they are charged with the authority to regulate 
various phases of gas company operation; Public Service Commis- 
sioners and city officials have some interest: and, of course, the 
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plumbing department, the building department, and others that 
have to do with constructional work areconcerned. Then, in the 
gas industry you have the Associations I mentioned as having des- 
ignated representatives; there are the local and district associa- 
tions also working with us; there are the parent companies, the 
local companies, and others that go to make up the industry. A 
great many of the appliance interests are vitally concerned in any 
such code, because if adopted, their operations will be more 
or less controlled by its rules. In selling appliances, even the five 
and ten-cent stores would be affected in so far as they handle ap- 
pliances regarded as not safe or inadequate from a safety stand- 
point, and they certainly would have a great deal to say as to any 
regulations. And the gas company commercial departments, and 
those concerned in appliances in any way are all interested or 
affected. A very important group is that which has to do with 
the design, construction and installation of the system. You have 
the architects, builders, gas fitters, and plumbers, as important 
factors because their operations will certainly be affected by the 
adoption of such regulations. You have, in addition to these, the 
interests of the general insurance group; the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and its constituent bodies representing fire in- 
surance interests, including the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Underwriters Laboratory, where testing work is done ; 
the fire insurance companies themselves, and the local adjusting 
and fire insurance boards. Then you have also the life insurance 
interests, grouped together in the National Association of Industrial 
Safety and its constituent bodies, which include life insurance com- 
panies, casualty insurance companies, and such bodies as the Work- 
ingmen Compensation Service Bureau, and others. 

You see, altogether, it is rather a formidable list of persons, in- 
stitutions and interests to be taken into account, and that some 
national co-ordidating agency would find a field for its efforts here; 
because at present you have all sorts of regulations and all sorts of 
interests, each one attacking the other from its own view-point or 
within its own jurisdiction, with practically no co-ordination or co- 
operation. About the only co-operation that now exists is that 
between the American Gas Institute, the National Commercial Gas 
Association, in the gas industry, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, in the fire insurance industry. But none of them can bring 
about high standards as well as some agency not connected with 
any one of the interested groups ; and it is hoped that the Bureau 
of Standards can co-ordinate all of these, and bring together all of 
the information into a single code. 

I want to emphasize again that any code adopted by the Bureau 
of Standards will be advisory only. It will be put forth as a state- 
ment, as complete and accurate as possible, of the best practice. 
It will rest entirely with local officials, or with local companies 
insurance interests, as to how much of it becomes mandatory. The 
Bureau will stand ready to change or to amplify it, or to assist in 
this line of work as far as practical. 

1 leave with you the request that you accord the Bureau of 
Standards your co-operation in this matter. I think you all recog- 
nize that a gas accident, whether it results ina danger to life or 
actual loss of life, or in loss of property or of obvious hazard to 
property, is a bad advertisement for the gas bus!ness ; and I be- 
lieve you can see the object your Association would have in co- 
operating in the preparation of such a code. Furthermore, your 
co-operation with the Bureau is desirable because unless we have 
the co-operation of practical men interested in the subject it will 
be impossible to make the code a success. The accuracy and fair- 
ness and efficiency of the code depend upon you gentlemen and 
others representing your industry, more than upon the Bureau of 
Standards, because all that the Bureau can do is to check up what 
it can secure, assemble all of the ideas, with eccmments and 
criticisms, and put the result into a code. And I think there is 
possibly a third reason why the National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion and the other interests which make up the gas industry should 
co-operate. Gas men cannot control the insurance men, nor the 
local official when it comes to regulatory matters of this nature; 
and it is of considerable interest to the gas industry that some im- 
partial central agency should lay down regulations that can be 
referred to as a standard practice. That will tend not only to 
improve practice, but to prevent undue restrictions and unfair 
restraints upon any company. And I want to ask this Association 
to assist Mr. Fogg in presenting before the Bureau those parts of 
the work in which you are most interested, and about which you 
know the most. You represent one phase of the gas industry in a 
way that no one else can represent it, and I think it is your duty 
as well as your privilege to get on the job in this regard, to see to 
it that the code promulgated by the Bureau of Standards covers 
properly your phase of the subject. 
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New Methods and Appliances. 


ALARM WATER COLUMN WITHOUT FLOATS.—This Safety First 
Water Column was designed to meet the requirements of a steam 
plant having 1,000-horse power units carrying 225 pounds pressure. 

With the increase in the pressures carried, many engineers have 
felt the need of a reliable alarm column. Floats have to be made 
of thin material to possess the necessary 
buoyancy, and as a consequence cannot re- 
sist the combined action of water, steam 
and high pressure. If not collapsing, they 
often become filled with water, although 
no leak can be detected, and it is generally 
conceded that under the above conditions, 
the thin walls are permeable. 

The column resembles the ordinary 
alarm column, and is provided with two 
steam connections and two water connec- 
tions to facilitate the attachment to any 
type of boiler. The whistle is operated by 
two solid metal weights hung from two 
bronze levers by bronze rods. The levers 
balance on a knife-edged fulerum, and one 
lever is connected by a yoke to the whistle 
valve. The whistle valve and seat are of 
Monel metal to avoid the possibility of cor- 
rosion. 

The weights are suspended, so they 
counterbalance each other; the lower 
weight designed that while it is larger and 
heavier than the top one, it weighs less 
than the top weight when completely sub- 
merged in water. Consequently as long as the water remains 
between the top and bottom gauges, the lower weight will be 
covered and the top weight will hold the whistle valve shut. Should 
the water fall and uncover the lower weight, it will overbalance 
the top one, which will rise, causing the whistle to blow. On the 
other hand, if the water rises so as to submerge the top weight, 
the lower weight will overbalance it, and the whistle will blow, in- 
dicating too much water. 

















A FLAME WITHOUT APPARENT SUPPLY.—-The Denver Gas and 
Electric Light Co., recently installed a novel advertising scheme in 
a front window. Two 1l-inch pipes ten feet high and two feet 
apart, connected on the top with elbows and cross pipe, rested 
upon a pedestal ten inches high. Suspended from the cross pipe 
by two light wires was a fixture consisting of two glass tubes 1- 
inch in diameter and four inches long, inserted in an ordinary 
metal T that had a half-inch pipe three inches long pointing up- 
ward, and from which a flame was continually fluttering. 

To the spectator on the sidewalk there did not oppear to be any 
source of supply or pipe connection to furnish gas for the flame. 
A placard in the window bore th!s inscription : 


““A Nut For You to Crack ; 
Not Wireless Electricity, but Pipeless Gas.’’ 


The secret of the combination was this: gas was fed into the 
upright pipes through a rubber tube at the bottom, invisible from 
the sidewalk. In the pipes, opposite the ends of the glass tubes 
were holes about the size of a pinhead through which the gas 
escaped with sufficient force to carry it across the intervening 
three-inch space, into the open ends of the glass tubes; the mix- 
ture of gas and air burning from the top of the vertical nipple. 
The holes in the upright pipes were invisible from the sidewalk. 


BLASTING FROZEN BULK FREIGHT.—The Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany makes the following recommendations for safely expediting 
the unloading of frozen bulk freight like broken stone, ore, sand 
and clay : 

Use a slow-acting dynamite or farm powder in small quantities 
say ‘4 or 42 of an 1'4 x 8-inch cartridge to the charge. Start 
with a very small charge until requirements are gauged. 

In placing the charge make a hole with a crowbar in materia] 
such as broken stone, and with an auger in material like sand or 
clay. Do not have any part of the charge of explosive nearer the 
side or bottom of the car than 2 or 3 feet. Tamp the hole when 
loaded. 

Fire the charge, preferably with an electric blasting-cap, though 
a blasting-cap and fuse can be used. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


THE president of the Société Technique du Gas en France, has 
written to the presidents of the Gas Associations in Holland and 
Switzerland asking them to communicate with the German Gas 
Association to get German gas men to visit French gas men who 
are prisoners of war, so that news might be had of them and some- 
thing done to help them. He offered to see that as much is done 
for German gas men, prisoners in France. The answer from the 
Holland and Swiss Associations was favorable, and it is hoped that 
something of the sort will be done at an early date. 





THE American Gas Institute has been awarded the Grand Prize for 
the Collective Gas Exhibit at San Francisco, and Mr. E. G. Cowdery 
and Mr. E. C. Jones Medals of Honor as collaborators in its prepar- 
ation. 





THE Utah Board of Equalization of Taxes has announced ap- 
praisals of the public service corporations of that State. The 
present total valuation is placed at $55,443,448, an increase of 
$1,394,235 over the valuation for 1914. Interurban railways have 
a valuation of $5,698,823. Light and Power companies are valued 
at $2,757,736. The Utah Power & Light Company is appraised at 
$2,586,797, and the Utah Light & Traction Company $4,095,208. 





J. F. Owens, Gas Superintendent of the Muskogee (Okla) Gas 
& Electric Company, recently addressed the Muskogee Rotary Club 
on “ Public Utilities.” The address appears in full in the July 
issue of the “‘ Rotarian,” the official publication of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs. 


HERE is an estimate of the cost of the trip to San Francisco and 
the Gas Congress: 


Ticket, New York to San Francisco and return.......... $98.80 
Double lower berth, New York to San Francisco........ 18.00 
Double lower berth, San Francisco to New York........ 18.00 


Allowance for meals in transit both ways (meals a la 


carte), 10 days at $3 per day.......... .......... 30.00 
Hotel, San Francisco, 7 days at $5 per day............. 35.00 
Meals, San Francisto, 7 days at $3 per day............. 21.00 


Sundries, including tips, etc.....................0005. 25.00 


eS eee eee eS. ee $245.80 





In the quarter ending June 30, the New Haven (Conn) Gas Light 
Company issued 141 shares of stock to employees of the company 
who are participating in the profit-sharing plan. The value of the 
stock just issued to employees is $5,358; and there now are 331 
employees in the profit-sharing plan and 295 of them hold 1,832 
shares of stock valued at $69,616. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of The Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Gas Light Company on Water street, was their first meeting in the 
new office building. There were cast 1385 votes out of 1552 shares 
of the Company for the following Directors: Bloomfield H. Minch, 
Samuel P. Fithian, William C. Mulford, Edward P. Bacon, Henry 
A. Jorden ; all of whom have been serving the Company in that 
capacity for several years. Following the meeting of the stock- 
holders, the board of directors met and elected the following officers : 
President, Bloomfield H. Minch; Vice-Pres., Samuel P. Fithian : 
Sec. and Auditor, William C. Mulford; Treasurer, Benjamin F. 
Harding ; Supt., Jacob B. Jones. 


Tux Worcester, Mass., Gazette says the Riter-Conley Manufac- 
turing Company, of Pittsburg, is installing for the Worcester Gas 
Light Company at the Quinsigamond avenue plant a retort charg- 
ing machine, the most improved type of machine of the kind ever 
built. The machine isan automatic apparatus for placing coal into 
the retorts and removing the coke after the gas has been extracted. 
It is of steel construction, 35 feet high and 25 feet wide, and runs 
on a track 18 feet wide. It is to be operated by one man and will 
distribute the coal and remove coke from the 128 new retorts. 
Under the system in vogue at the works a few years, ago the ser- 
vices of 20 men would be required to do the work performed by 
this machine. 


J. D. Utley, superintendent of the Waxahachie (Tex.) Gas Com- 
pany, has been promoted to the management of the Temple (Tex.) 
plant, which has two or three times the Waxahachie consumers. 
He will be succeeded by H. W. Duncan, of Plymouth, Ind. 





MEmpPHISs, Tenn., under the franchise given the Merchants’ Power 
Company in 1905, has an option to purchase the plant of the com- 
pany at the expiration of 10 years. The city has notified the com- 
pany that it proposes to exercise its option, and the company has 
6 months in which to accept or reject the offer. If the terms are 
not satisfactory the purchase price is then to be fixed by arbitra- 
tion. Reports of engineers to the city show the total plant cost 
$1,423,000. Operating revenue from commercial sales for 1914 
was $317,494 and net earnings $142,873. If the plan is carried out 
the city will become a competitor of the Memphis Consolidated Gas 
and Electric Company. 


Dr. JAMES ALBERT BENNETT, Treasurer of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York, died on the 11th inst., in his seventy-third 
year. He was born in Sterling, N. Y., and was graduated from 
the New Homeopathic Medical College in 1871, but never practic- 
ing extensively. In 1864 Mr. Bennett entered tue employ of the 
Manhattan Gas Light Company, and in 1884, when the gas com- 
panies consolidated, he became manager of a branch office. He 
was made Secretary of the Consolidated Gas Company in 1901, and 
two years later, Treasurer. He was interested ina number of other 
corporations, being Treasurer of the Astoria Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Vice-President and a Director of the Andrew J. Robin- 
son Company, Trustee of the Harlem Savings Bank, manager of 
the American Tract Society, and a Director of the Ball Electric 
Illuminating Company, and the United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Dr. Bennett is survived by his wife, who was Miss Matilda 
Booraem Wilmurt, and by two sons and two daughters. 





THE East Boston (Mass) Gas Gompany has leased the premises 
formerly occupied by the post office in East Boston, and will fit it 
up for office and show rooms. 


AT the annual meeting of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Light Com- 
pany the old officers and directors were elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Allanson P. Lathrop, New York; vice-president, Sheldon P. 
Glass, Milwaukee ; secretary-treasurer, Ewald Haase; general man- 
ager, R. B. Brown; chairman of the board of directors, Emerson 
MeMillin, New York; board of directors, Messrs. Lathrop, Glass, 
MeMillin, Nelson P. Hulst, Fred W. Rogers, O. C. Fuller, A. K. 
Hamilton, E. J. Lindsay and H. August Luedke. 





THE city council of Dayton, O., has turned down the offer of the 
Dayton Gas Company for a new ordinance providing universal gas 
service, complete suspension of distribution of artificial gas, natural 
gas to be supplied at 32 cents a thousand for the first five years 
and 33 cents for the next five years, with a 25 cent service fee 
added. The council then passed an ordinance providing for a 
straight 30 cent rate for ten years, and the company will appeal to 
the Public Utilities Commission, claiming that it must have a higher 
rate than 30 cents owing to the expense of closing the artificial 
plant and changing the supply of 12,000 consumers to natural gas: 
that hereafter it must bear loss of all leakage, and will have to pay 
a much higher price to the producing company for natural gas. 





THE City Council of Beacon, N. Y., in granting a franchise to the 
Citizen’s Railway Light and Power Co., has received reduced rates 
for gas and electricity from the Southern Dutchess Gas and Electric 
Company. Beginning January Ist, 1916, the price of gas will be re- 
duced from $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet to $1.35, as follows: 5 cents 
reduction to be made at the beginning of the company’s fiscal year, 
January 1, 1916. An additional 5 cents per 1,000 to be made 
January 1, 1919, and 5 cents additional January 1, 1922, making a 
reduction of 15 cents per 1,000 in 6 years. 


THE Denver (Col.) Gas & Electric Light Co. recently refunded, with 
interest of $7.65, a $5 meter deposit made with the old Denver 
Gas Company 26 years ago. The date on the receipt was Nov. 22, 
1889. The company’s office was then at 1714 Curtis street. The 
receipt was signed bv William J. Fay, then superintendent of the 
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company, and specified that interest was to be paid on the deposit 
at the rate of 6% a year. 





A PHILADELPHIA paper says that William H. Engle, superin- 
tendent of the Boyertown (Pa.) Gas Company, was wounded in the 
head by a bullet that George Grim fired at a rat. 





L. C. HAYNES of the Alton (Ill.) Gas & Electric Company has 
written to Mayor Beall of Alton, correcting an impression that there 
is no company holding a lighting franchise in the city of Alton. In 
his letter Mr. Haynes sets forth the fact than an ordinance passed 
March 10, 1896, granted his company a franchise that does not ex- 
pire until November 1948. 


THE City Council of Lake Charles La., has advertised for bids or 
proposals for a gas franchise in that city ; J. G. Boyle, of DeKalb, 
Ill., and J. G. Fessler, of Rochelle, Ill., having made written ap- 
plication for a franchise and advanced $200 to pay for advertising, 
etc. Bidders are required to file a certified check for $2,500 with 
their bids, and $10,000 bond will be required from the successful 
bidder. The franchise will specify the gas quality at not less 
than 550 B. T. U. water gas, the price at which it is to be sold 
being left to the bidder. 


FALL RIVER, Mass., has passed an ordinance regulating the in- 
stallation of gas water heaters. It was made necessary by a ruling 
by the Board of Health. The ordinance says: “‘On and after the 
15th of July, 1915, no gas water heater shall be installed in any 
bath or toilet room without first obtaining a permit therefor from 
the inspector of plumbing. The owner or occupant of the building 
causing such installation, and the person, firm or corporation who 
shall make such installation without such permit shall each be liable 
to a fine not to exceed $100.” 


THE city of East Orange, N. J., has passed this ordinance as to 
services : 


“Whereas, The City Council of The City of East Orange has 
determined to improve Girard avenue, between Hilton street and 
Fair street, with an improved pavement. 

‘‘ Be it ordained by the City Council of the City of East orange : 

“Section 1. The owners of any and all lands on Girard avenue, 
between Hilton street and Fair street, are hereby required to make, 
or cause to be made, the necessary excavations, and to lay, or 
cause to be laid, private connections from each of the sewer, water 
and gas mains under the roadway of said street to the curb line 
thereof, within thirty days from the passage of this ordinance. 

‘** Section 2. One such connection from each of said mains shall be 
made for each lot of 25 feet of frontage or less, and one additional 
connection from each of said mains for each additional 25 feet of 
frontage or fraction thereof. Provided, however, that the owner 
of any separate tract of land whereon there shall be connections 
already established from each of said mains, shall be required to 
lay connections only for the frontage of such land in excess of 25 
feet. Such connections shall be placed at equal intervals so far as 
possible, and the City Engineer shall furnish the location thereof 
when requested.” 


Who is to pay for the gas service? 





For the purpose of equalizing the gas pressure in Gibson, Hub- 
bell and Main streets, the Canandaigua (N. Y.) Gas Light Co. is 
installing an additional six-inch main in Gibson street. The exten- 
sion is to be about 1,000 feet in length and will run from Hubbell 
street to about the center of Gibson park. The main will be laid 
inside the curb line and the pavement will not be interferred with. 





Mr. J. V. MURDAUGH of the Union Gas & Electric Co., Bloom- 
ing (Ill.) is reported to have had a unique experience in Chicago 
when he advertised in three papers for gas salesmen to see him at 
the LaSalle hotel. He was awakened early in the morning by a 
phone call from a prospective salesman. He went to breakfast, 
and on returning found he could barely reach his room for the 
crowd in the hallway. Fully 150 men had answered his advertise- 
ment. The house detectives were soon on the scene and told Mr. 
Gas man that he would have to do something to get them out of 
the hall as they were blocking it. Mr. Murdaugh was willing to 
do tis if he ccu'd, and askcd the men to go down to the lobby. 
Here the crowd was so great he had difficulty in finding the men 
he wanted and asked them to see him later, while he slipped away. 
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OBJECTS TO CONSTRUCTION COMPANY.—-The New York Commis- 
sion, Second District, has authorized the Nassau and Suffolk Light- 
ing Company to expend $500,000 on extensions and betterments of 
its gas plant in Hempstead, Freeport, Rockville Center, Roosevelt, 
Mineola and other places; $364,650 is to be obtained by the sale 
of additional 5%, 30-year, first mortgage bonds at not less than 
85 ; $130,700 from the sale of stock, and $45,900 the proceeds of 
securities heretofore authorized. The company will build a new 
generator house equipped with apparatus, a machinery house, a 
governor house, meter house and laboratory, street lamp services 
for 1,000 lamps, a main across Great South Bay, a deep artesian 
well, and 400,000 feet of 4-inch main and 220,000 feet of 2-inch 
main. 

After July 1, the company will carry on this work, except as 
outside parties are needed for the installation of machinery, ete., 
through its own forces, the Commission declining to approve the 
method by which the company has heretofore carried on extensions 
through an association of stockholders. The Commission deter- 
mines that the expenditures authorized are properly chargeable to 
the company’s capital account, but sets out the amounts at this 
time subject to a review of actual costs when the work has been 
completed. 

The Public Service Corporation of Long Island, which buys gas 
from the Nassau and Suffolk, is authorized to expend $320,000 of 
the proceeds of its 5%, 30-year first mortgage bonds, to be sold at 
not less than 85, and the proceeds of $107,000 of its capital stock 
to be sold at not less than par, for 300,000 feet of 4-inch mains, 
200,000 feet of 2-inch mains, 1,000 new services, and 500 lamp 
services in North Hempstead, Floral Park and other places. The 
same provisions with regard to the accounting of the costs of this 
work are made as in the case of the Nassau and Suffolk Company. 





OREGON PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION.—-Under date of July 1, 
the Railroad Commission of Oregon officially changed its name ‘and 
became the Oregon Public Service Commission, in accordance with 
legislative enactment. There is no change in the jurisdiction of 
the commission, which acquired authority over public service cor- 
porations by a law approved by the people under the referendum 
in November 1912. 





MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTMENT.—-Governor Walsh has named 
Alonzo Weed for Chairman of the Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sion, thereby re-appointing him. 





No PuBLIC SERVICE BUREAU FOR PENNSYLVANIA.—The House of 
the Pennsylvania legislature has defeated the bill to abolish the 
public service commission and to create in its place a public service 
bureau of the department of internal affairs. The bill to create a 
division of municipal statistics and information in the department 
of labor and industry are also defeated in the house. 

MASSACHUSETTS METER TESTING.—The Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commission recently listened to arguments in favor 
of taking away from the commission the inspection of gas meters 
and having it done by the local sealers of weights and measures. 

John H. Backus, of New Bedford, who drafted a bill to that ef- 
fect which was defeated in the last legislature, alleged that there 
is a general feeling that the gas companies do not properly look 
after meters, and that they are often inaccurate. He claimed that 
people would complain quicker to the sealer of weights and meas- 
ures than to the Gas Commission. 

Thure Hanson, State sealer of weights and measures, suggested 
legislation requiring a random inspection of meters, the moral effect 
of which he believed would be good. 

Attorney Albert E. Pillsbury, who opposed the chahge, raised a 
breeze by charging that local sealers of weights and measures are 
all in politics. It was denied by both Mr. Hanson and Commissioner 
Thomas P. Riley. 

RuLes for CONNECTICUT—The Connecticut Commission is hold- 
ing hearings on the adoption of rules and standard for gas, electric 
and water service. In February the commission gave a hearing to 
representatives of companies interested and a committee was ap- 
pointed representing the three classes of corporations. The com- 
mittee has made a report. 

Those representing the gas interest were: C. H. Nettleton, B. 
W. Perkins, C. A. Learned, F. M. Travis, F. H. Boyce, H. T. 
Sloper, and E. H. Williams. 






















































THE preferred stockholders of NORTHERN STATES POWER CoM- 
PANY will receive checks mailed July 15, for the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share earned during the three months ended 
June 30. These shareholders include citizens of Minneapolis, St. 
i Paul, Fargo, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, Mankato, Faribault and 
| ral other cities in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Illinois who 
have taken advantage of the company’s recent offer to sell its 7% 
| preferred stock in the communities in which it is interested, in 
’ order to encourage increased proprietorship by customers of the 
. organization. The offer was first made early in June and the im- 
| mediate response was gratifying, the amount of stock purchased 
considerably exceeding the anticipations of the company. Before 
the plan was fairly started in a limited way, not far from seventy- 
) five new stockholders were recorded, the average taking being 
about four shares. H. M. Byllesby & Company, the managers, are 
so well pleased with the results that they have decided to continue 
the stock sales and to further develop plans to interest people of 
modest means and income. Without exception the plan met with 
favorable local reception and it will probably be made permanent. 
Northern States Power Company is continuing to excel the satis- 
factory record made in 1914, when the gains in business and 

revenues surprised everyone. 


THE AMERICAN CITIES COMPANY in a letter to stockholders an- 
nouncing the partial deferment of dividends, says in part: ‘‘ The 
European war has affected business conditions throughout the en- 
tire country, including the earnings of public service corporations. 
In addition, the street railway earnings have been affected by the 
so-called ‘jitney automobile.’ The companies serving Memphis 
and Little Rock have been particularly affected by the condition of 
the cotton and hard-wood markets. Birmingham earnings have 
been affected by the practical cessation of the steel business in 
that district, which only now shows signs of improvement. In 


Ma practically every locality in which the ‘jitney automobile’ is 


operating regulatory measures have been effected in the interest 
' of public safety, and competition from this source is gradually de- 
creasing. The subsidiary companies have spent on development 
of the properties since June 1, 1911, approximately $10,000,000, 
$1,000,000 of which was provided from current surplus earnings, 
and the balance from sale of securities; and with the resumption 
of normal conditions they will be prepared to handle a greater 
volume of business and add a larger percentage to surplus earn- 
ings. While the percentages charged for maintenance, renewals 
and replacements were thought to be fully adequate at the time 
of the formation of your company, these charges have nevertheless 
been increased, so that since 1911, $1,250,000 has been expended 
in excess of the percentages used previously. The American Cities 
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Company, even under these unfavorable business conditions, for the 
last 6 months has received sufficient dividends from the subsidaries 
to declare a dividend of 142% onthe preferred stock, and has earned 
in excess of this amount. approximately $100,000. Your company 
has an accumulated surplus from previous dividends from its sub- 
sidiaries of $291,000, which could be used for dividend purposes, 
but your directors felt that a conservative policy dictated the pay- 
ment of only the amount received as dividends from subsidiaries 
for the actual 6 months’ period. Your preferred stock is cumu- 
lative, and therefore the 142% in arrears is only deferred and 
will be paid as soon as earnings justify. Strict economies have 
been introduced in the subsidiary companies, new avenues of busi- 
ness are being developed, and your directors believe the loss of 
earnings is temporary.” 


THE Idaho commission has ruled that the proposed consolidation 
of the five big hydroelectric power companies of southern Idaho is 
not in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, nor of the public util- 
ities act of Idaho. On the contrary the commission expresses the 
opinion that such a consolidation is in the best interests of the state 
and those who have invested their money in the public utility com- 
panies. The companies inthe merger are the Idaho Power & Light 
Company, the Idaho Railway Light & Power Company, the Idaho- 
Oregon Light & Power Company, the Great Shoshone & Twin Falls 
Water Power Company, and the Southern Idaho Water Power Com- 
pany. As one of the steps in this merger the Idaho Railway, 
Light & Power Company and its property, assets, rights, licenses, 
franchises, etc., were sold on June 14th at public auction to the 
Electric Investment Company of New York, for a consideration of 
$4,500,000. The Electric Investment Company is the purchasing 
corporation of the National Securities Corporation of New York, 
which is to be the temporary parent company of the five companies. 
This company has also bid in and taken over the property of the 
Idaho-Oregon Power & Light Co., which was sold at public aution. 


APPLICATION has been filed with the Arizona Commission by the 
Douglas Investment Company for permission to buy the total out- 
standing stock of DoUGLAS GAS COMPANY, owned by Ray and Tit- 
comb, of Nogales. The commission granted the application, on a 
showing that the purchasing corporation would be prepared to go 
ahead with extensions and enlargements now proposed. The Doug- 
las Investment Company owns the street railway and electric light 
plant in the Smelter city. 


THE Mipway GAS COMPANY has been authorized by the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission to issue $2,170,000 bonds, $88,305 notes, 
and $737,350 preferred stock, in connection with its reorganization 
plan and the consolidation with other companies. 
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